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By fixing and uniting Kant’s fundamental doctrines, we have 
won the right conception of the system, as it was present to the 
mind of its author. It ‘contains themes enough, which Kant has 
only sketched in outline, or not developed at all; problems enough, 
which he partly left unsolved, partly declared incapable of solu- 
tion. To discover and supply the deficiencies is the task of schol- 
ars who wish to fill out and complete the work of the master with- 
out touching upon its principles. On the other hand, the attempt 
to extend the system beyond its original limits, and to advance 
where Kant remained stationary and commanded philosophy to 
halt, is a problem which leads for its solution to a transformation 
and development of the Kantian doctrine. But, in order to de- 
termine such a problem, we must ascertain whether the principles 
of Kant’s doctrine, in their authentic form, are permanent princi- 
ples, and whether they are fundamentally consistent in themselves 
and harmonious with one another. 
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I. Examination of the Doctrine of Knowledge. 
1. The Contradiction in the “Critique of Reason.” 


We fasten our eye, first of all, upon the doctrine of knowledge, 
which constitutes the real theme of the “Critique of Reason.” 
And our first question is: Does Transcendental or Critical 
Idealism, the founding of which won for Kant the fame of being 
the Copernicus of philosophy, stand uncontradicted in the ‘ Crit- 
ique of Reason” itself? The fundamental recognition of this 
principle of doctrine is unquestionably not the same thing as a 
logically consistert adherence to it. Here, as the special student 
will at once notice, we touch upon the point which involves the 
much-controverted difference between the first and second editions 
of the “ Critique of Reason,” a point which we have already made 
the subject of a very careful and exhaustive discussion, to which 
we here take occasion to refer." The present problem, which is 
concerned with the criticism of the Kantian doctrine, obliges us to 
return to this very important point. 

It will be well to put the question itself as briefly and precisely 
as possible. Transcendental idealism teaches: all our phenomena 
or objects of experience are mere ideas, and nothing independent 
of the latter. That subjective phenomena are such, is beyond 
' question. We are concerned, therefore, only with the objective 
phenomena; these are the thirgs external to us, the phenomena 
in space, hence bodies or matter. Kant must necessarily have 
taught, and has taught in the most unambiguous manner in the 
“ Paralogisms of Pure Reason,” as they appear in the first edition 
of the “ Critique,” that matter is a mere idea. In the second edi- 
tion of the “ Critique” he added a “ Refutation of Idealism,” in 
which he declared that matter was not a mere idea. This is the 
point we are here concerned with. We have before us a contra- 
diction, which no ingenious interpretation can explain away from 
either the spirit or letter of the original passages. 

In the first edition of the “Critique”—to cite these passages— 
in the “ Paralogisms of Pure Reason” and the “ Observations on 
the Result of the Pure Doctrine of the Soul,” we read the follow- 
ing: “ We have undeniably shown in the ‘ Transcendental Ais- 


1 Fischer, “ Gesch. d. n. Philos.,” vol. iii, pp. 558-576. 
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thetic ’ that bodies are mere phenomena of our external sense, and 
not things-in-themselves.” “I understand, under the Zrans- 
cendental idealism of all phenomena, that principle according 
to which we regard phenomena as a whole as mere ideas, and not 
as things-in-themselves.” ‘Since he (the Transcendental ideal- 
ist) recognizes matter, and indeed its inner possibility, merely as 
phenomenon, which is nothing apart from our sensibility, matter 
is with him only a sort of ideas (perception) which are objective, 
not as if they were related to objects in themselves external, but 
because they refer perceptions to space, in which everything ex- 
ternal is, while space itself is in us. To this Transcendental 
idealism we have already given our adherence at the beginning.” 
‘Now, external objects (bodies) are merely phenomena, hence 
nothing other than a sort of my ideas, the objects of which only 
have existence in virtue of these ideas; apart from them, however, 
they are nothing.” “It is clearly shown that if I should take 
away thethinking subject, the entire material world would disap- 
pear, since it is nothing but the appearance in the sensibility of 
the subject, and a sort of its ideas.” * 

According to Kant’s doctrine, substance is only knowable through 
its persistence, and persistence only knowable in the phenomenon 
which at all times fills space. Hence matter is the only knowable 
substance, since it alone among objects persists.,. Now, the second 
edition of the “ Critique of Reason ” declares, in its disproof of ideal- 
ism: “Thus the perception of this persistence is only possible 
through a thing external to me, and not through the mere édea 
of such a thing.” 

Accordingly, as to what concerns the things external to us— 
2. é., bodies or matter—Kant teaches in the first edition of the 
“ Critique” that external objects (bodies) only have existence in 
virtue of our ideas, but apart from them they are nothing ; in 
the second edition, on the other hand, that the perception of 
matter is only possible through a thing external to me, and not 
through the mere idea of such a thing. There he teaches that 
things external to us are mere ideas; here, on the other hand, 
that they are not mere ideas. There he teaches that things exter- 
nal to us have existence merely in virtue of our ideas, but that 


1 Kant, “ Kritik der reinen Vernunft.” Vid. “‘ Werke,” vol. ii, pp. 667, 675, 676, 684. 
2 Ibid., p. 224. 
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they are nothing independent of the latter; here, that they have 
existence, by no means in virtue of our ideas, but independently 
of them. Hence our ideas of things external to us, and these 
things themselves are different from one another, and external 
things must, consequently, be objects independent of our ideas— 
z, é., things-in-themselves. Since, now, things external to us are 
in space, space also must be something independent of our thought. 
But this means as much as utterly to abandon Transcendental 
idealism and to return under full sail to the old dogmatism. In 
his establishment of Transcendental idealism, Kant appears as the 
Copernicus of philosophy; in his refutation of ‘ psychological 
idealism,” on the contrary, as Ptolemy, or rather as Tycho Brahe, 
who confounded both systems. 

The inconsistency of the two editions is perfectly obvious. The 
second, in which the text of the “Critique” should presumably 
have received its definitive form, contains the establishment of 
Transcendental idealism, and at the same time a disproof of 
idealism, which directly contradicts the original doctrine. Accord- 
ingly, the Kantian “ Critique of Reason,” or doctrine of knowl- 
edge, is here at variance with itself, and indeed in literal state- 
ment. 

2. The Origin of the Contradiction. 

The new refutation of idealism in the second edition of the 
“ Critique,” as well as the notes and appendix to the “ Prolego- 
mena,” was called forth by the misconceptions which arose with 
the very first review of the Kantian masterpiece, the transcen- 
dental idealism of the new doctrine being confounded with the old 
dogmatic idealism, and especially that of Berkeley. 

Kant wished to shield his work from such misapprehensions, 
and therefore undertook radically to distinguish the new idealism 
from the old by a logical and convincing proof. The former 
establishes phenomena and experience; the latter, on the contrary, 
bases itself upon the facts of inner experience. Hence Kant 
designates this dogmatic idealism as the “ empirical” or “ psycho- 
logical.” He found this developed in two principal forms. Upon 
the ground of our inner experience, which furnishes nothing but 
ideas in us, empirical idealism had declared the existence of things 
external to us to be either doubtful or impossible. The former 
position was taken by Descartes, the latter by Berkeley. Hence 
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Kant called the doctrine of the one the “ problematic,” that of the 
other the “ dogmatic idealism.” 

Berkeley had a radically false idea of space, which, like color, 
taste, etc., he ascribed to our sensations, and, consequently, re- 
garded a space idea independent of impressions as something im- 
possible and wholly imaginary. He took as the matter of thought 
what is the form of thought. Hence he denied the existence of 
external things. Kant rightly said: “‘ The ground for this idealism 
has already been destroyed in our ‘ Transcendental Aisthetic.’” ’ 

Thus it only remained to disprove Descartes. To do this, it 
was necessary to show that our inner experience was only possi- 
ble under the presupposition of outer experience, which consists 
in the idea of external things. But since all ideas are in us, even 
those of things external to us, it had to be shown that these ideas 
were only possible under the presupposition of the existence of 
things external to us, or that “the idea of matter is only possible 
through a thing external to me, and not through the mere ¢dea of 
such athing.” Precisely this course was taken, and for this rea- 
son, by the “ Refutation of Idealism” in the second edition of the 
“ Critique.” In order to prove the existence of things external to 
us, Kant made inner experience dependent upon outer, and outer 
experience dependent upon the existence of external things; that 
is, he made the existence of external things independent of our 
thought, and the latter dependent upon the former; he thus made 
things external to us—bodies and matter, things in-themselves. 
And so Kant subverted, in this particular, his own doctrine of 
Transcendental idealism, while seeking to vindicate it, and to secure 
it against being confounded with empirical idealism. In order 
fundamentally to differentiate the one from the other, he tore them 
asunder in the very point in which they agree; for they agree in 
holding all our objects of knowledge to be phenomena or ideas, 
and as such in us. In order, now, to show that he could demon- 
strate what Descartes had been unable to prove, he brought for- 
ward a proof which. Descartes had already made use of, and, 
indeed, in the same way, that, namely, our idea of bodies was 
only possible under the condition of the existence of bodies inde- 
pendent of our ideas. In like manner Descartes had shown that 


1 Ibid., “ Refutation of Idealism.”, Vid. “ Werke,” vol. ii, p. 223. Cf. 1st ed., pp. 
67, 68. Note. 
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matter or extended substance was a thing in itself, entirely inde- 
pendent of thought, and that space was the attribute of this thing, 
and likewise independent of thought.’ 

Certainly, this refutation of idealism is a very noteworthy illus- 
tration of how easily, in the vindication of his cause, even so 
powerful a thinker as Kant could surrender his own position in 
order to avoid the mere appearance of agreement with certain re- 
lated standpoints which he opposed. Kant and Berkeley both 
teach that space is in us, and that things external to us are our 
phenomena or ideas, and nothing independent of the latter. In 
spite of this agreement, however, their doctrines are fundamentally 
different. According to Berkeley, space is a sensation, like color 
and taste; according to Kant, it is a perception which is inde- 
pendent of all sensation. According to Berkeley, space is a given 
material of thought, like all our impressions ; according to Kant, 
it is a necessary form or fundamental law of thought. Thus 
Berkeley’s idealism was overthrown by Kant’s ‘ Transcendental 
Asthetic,” and, consequently, the confusion of the two points of 
view was utterly unjustifiable and false. Kant rightly appealed 
to this refutation, and ought to have let the matter rest there. 
But he would have nothing in common with the dogmatic ideal- 
ism of Berkeley, and so now he demonstrates that external things 
are by no means mere ideas, and that matter is something inde- 
pendent of our thought. Berkeley had declared matter to be a 
nonentity, so Kant now demonstrates its reality, as if it were a 
thing-in-itself. Berkeley had said, space is in us; so Kant now 
proves that it is external to us. 


8, The Second Refutation of Idealism. Kant vs. Jacobi. 


_ But Kant had not satisfied himself with having disproved ideal- 
ism in the teat of the second edition of the “Critique”; he felt 
also called upon to furnish the preface to this edition with a long 
note, which should renew and confirm most emphatically the 
former refutation, and drive from the field an opponent who had 
but just appeared. This opponent was Jacobi, in his “ Letters on 
the Doctrine of Spinoza,” and his “ Talks on David Hume.” The 
former appeared two years after the “ Prolegomena” (1785), the 


1 Of. Fischer, “ Gesch. d. n. Philos.,” vol. i (3d ed.); pp. 324-26. 
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latter in the same year as the second edition of the “ Critique of 
Pure Reason” (1787), but some months earlier. Now, Jacobi 
had maintained that we can never demonstrate the existence of 
external things, but only be certain of it through faith, since 
such existence became apparent to us purely through immediate 
revelation. This standpoint opposed ‘tself not only to all dog- 
matism, but also to all idealism, since the latter was obliged to 
hold external things to be mere ideas in us, This criticism also 
affects Transcendental idealism. 

Of course, Jacobi understands, under external things, things 
independent of all our ideas, 7. ¢., things-in-themselves. Now, 
Kant wants to prove the contrary ; he wants to demonstrate the 
existence of external things in the same sense in which Jacobi 
maintains its indemonstrability. Thus originates the note which 
he has inserted in his preface.’ One sees in advance that he will 
abandon his standpoint a second time; he will show that external 
things are things-in-themselves. Really, the attack of Jacobi put 
Kant so beside himself that he let idealism fall with a word. 
“Tdealism may be held to be, however, innocent (what it in fact 
is not) in respect to the essential aim of metaphysics, yet it ever 
remains a slander of philosophy and of common human reason to 
be obliged to take the existence of external things (from which 
we nevertheless receive the entire material of knowledge, even for 
our inner sense) merely on faith, and not to be able, if any one 
is inclined to doubt it, to confront him with satisfactory proof.” 
‘He had, to be sure, already disproved idealism and cleared hitm- 
self of the charge of it, but “certain obscurities ” were found in 
the expressions of the proof which should now completely disap- 
pear. And this time the refutation of idealism takes such a form 
that we can no longer doubt that external things now figure as 
things-in-themselves ; else also his disproof of Jacobi’s philosophy 
of faith would be completely ineffectual. 

We know that, according to the doctrine of Kant, all the ma- 
terial of our cognitions consists in our impressions or sensations, 
which we do not make, but receive—which are given to us—and, 
indeed, through things-in-themselves.* The new note now in- 
structs us that it is the external things “from which we receive 


‘Kant: “ Kritik d. r. Vernunft,” preface to 2d ed. Vid. “ Werke,” vol. ii, pp. 31, 32. 
? Vid. supra, Chap. I, Part III, Sec. II, on “ The Thing-in-Itself.” 
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the entire material of knowledge, even for our inner sense.” Ac- 
cordingly, external things tigure as things-in-themselves. 

According to the doctrine of Kant, matter, among all our ob- 
jects of knowledge, is the only substance, since it is the only thing 
that persists; and as that which fills space, it is nothing other than 
external appearance or idea.’ We are now told in the new note 
most expressly, and in italics, the diametrical opposite: “ This 
persisting object, however, cannot be a perception in me, for all 
determining grounds of my being, which can be found in me, are 
ideas, and demand as such a persisting object distinct from them, 
in relation to which their change, and hence my existence in time, 
in which they change, can be determined.” There is, accord- 
ingly, no doubt that in these passages, in order that all idealism 
be disproved, and the existence of external things demonstrated, 
matter must function as something independent of our ideas—z. ¢., 
as a thing-in-itself. 

It is likewise pointed. out to us anew, that inner experience is 
dependent upon outer, and that the latter is dependent upon the 
existence of external things. For, the note continues, “To this 
the remark may still be added, that the idea of something per- 
sistent in existence is not tantamount to a persisting idea, since 
this may be very variable and inconstant, as all our ideas are— 
even those of matter—and yet it is related to something persistent, 
which must consequently be an external thing distinct from all 
my ideas,” ete. The Kantian doctrine holds matter to be (1) 
the sole persisting object; and (2) a mere appearance or idea ;, 
it is accordingly the only persisting idea, and, as such, completely 
identical with the idea of something persistent in existence. If, 
now, this persisting something must be, as the new note declares, 
“ an external thing, distinct from all my ideas,” then matter is a 
thing-in-itself. And, if consistent, we shall now be obliged, in 
harmony with the “ note,” also to distinguish space and the idea 
of space, and to pronounce space an object wholly independent of 
and distinct from our idea of space—d. ¢., a thing-in-itself, or the 
attribute of a thing-in-itself. And thus space becomes, once more, 
with Kant what it was with Descartes. 

When thought is distinguished from the object of thought, as 


1 Of. supra, Chap. IV, Part I—1. “The Contradiction in the Critique of Reason.” 
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was done by Kant in his disproof of idealism and in the “ note,” 
Transcendental idealism is surrendered, and, at the same time, 
the possibility of explaining the correspondence between idea and 
object—. ¢., of explaining knowledge, and, as well, of understand- 
ing the “ Critique of Reason.” It was with this insight that Sigis- 
mund Beck declared such a distinction between thought and its 
object to imply a standpoint from which it was impossible to 
understand or rightly estimate the “Critique.” For thought can 
only correspond with its object when its object also is thought. 
This point of view, which regards the object of thought, not as a 
thing independent of thought, but as its necessary product, Beck 
called “the only possible” one for comprehending and rightly 
appreciating the “ Critique of Reason.” From this point of view 
he wrote a commentary of Kant’s work, and, indeed, as he ex- 
pressly says on the title-page of his book, “ With Kant’s Com- 
mendation.” This is a very noteworthy fact, and one which must 
not be overlooked, when the questiun of the real teaching of 
Kant, and of passages that contradict it, is to be investigated and 
decided upon. Beck very well knew of the contradictions, but 
sought too lightly to explain them away, in permitting the phi- 
losopher to assume at times the language of dogmatism and the 
common consciousness for the sake of a pleasing intelligibility. 
He thinks that when Kant talks about the object of thought as 
a thing independent of thought, he speaks, say, as Copernicus 
might of the rising and setting of the sun; he simply speaks ac- 
cording to the common usage, without at all changing his stand- 
point. We find, however, that, in the passages we have examined, 
Kant exchanges his standpoint for that of the common conscious- 
ness, since he teaches that the existence of external things can be 
demonstrated in the sense in which such existence is denied by 
dogmatic idealism and presupposed by the common understanding. 

Kant had shown the existence of external things in a manner 
perfectly consistent with Transcendental idealism, and, indeed, in 
such a way that the fact of the external world, as it appears to 
the common consciousness, was completely explained. He had 
pointed out that and why the existence of things external to us 
is émmediately apparent to every human consciousness—a fact 
which would be impossible if external things were anything 
other than phenomena or ideas. “Now, all external objects 
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(bodies) are merely phenomena, hence nothing other than a sort 
of my ideas, the objects of which only have existence through 
these ideas, while apart from them they are nothing. Haxternal 
things ewist, therefore, just as well as I myself exist, and both, in 
truth, on the immediate evidence of my self-consciousness, only 
with the difference that the idea of myself as the thinking subject 
is referred merely to the inner sense, while the ideas which desig- 
nate extended beings are also referred to the outer sense. I am 
just as little obliged to deduce the actuality of external objects as 
the actuality of the objects of my inner sense (my thought) ; for 
they are on both sides nothing but ideas, the immediate percep- 
tion (consciousness) of which is a sufficient proof of their actu- 
ality.”* This lucid and highly significant declaration stands in 
the jirst edition of the “ Critique of Reason”; in the second edi- 
tion it is left out, and in the observations that take its place it is 
by no means compensated for by any equivalent statement, al- 
though, also here, at the close of the critique of rational psychol- 
ogy, it is noted that outer and inner objects “are distinguished 
from one another only so far as the one appears external to the 
other, and that which underlies the phenomenon of matter, as 
thing-in-itself, may perhaps not be so unlike in kind.”’ As if 
totally unconscious that he had already elucidated from the criti- 
cal point of view the existence of the external world, and shown 
with transparent clearness that and why we are not obliged logi- 
cally to deduce the actuality of external objects, Kant now gives 
in the second edition of the “ Critique” a refutation of idealism 
in which the existence of external things is syllogistically proved. 
The syllogism runs, in brief, as follows: Our inner experience is 
dependent upon the outer; outer experience is dependent upon 
the existence of external things; therefore external things are 
independent of our inner experience, and are not mere ideas. 


4. Review of Objections. 
Emil Arnoldt has shown himself, by a series of instructive in- 
quiries, such a thorough and scholarly critic of both the life* and 


1 Kant, “ Kritik der reinen Vernunft” (1st ed.). ‘Critique of the Fourth Paralogism 
of Transcendental Psychology.” (Vid. “ Werke,” vol. ii, p. 676.) 

® Ibid. (2d ed.), “Conclusion of the Solution of the Psychological Problem,” pp. 326, 
327. 


1 By his recent biographical studies he has, among other things, shown, for the first 
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doctrines of Kant, that his investigations are deserving of the most 
careful attention. In his commendatory review of my work he 
has also brought forward the points in which he does not share my 
views. The most important among them concerns the contradic- 
tion stated to exist in the Kantian doctrine of knowledge. Re- 
specting the character and fundamental import of Transcendental 
idealism we are agreed. Arnoldt, too, is “not disposed to ex- 
plain away the philosophical difference between the two editions 
of the ‘ Critique of Reason.’” He grants that the second edition 
’ might give rise to a false conception of the Kantian doctrine, and 
indeed, as a matter of fact, has done so; and that the first edition, 
owing to the energetic and unambiguous manner in which it 
teaches the ideality of the material world, is to be preferred to the 
second. On the other hand, he contends that the difference be- 
tween the two editions does not affect the fundamental principles 
of Kant’s doctrine of knowledge, and that, in particular, the 
“ Refutation of Idealism,” which Kant developed in the second 
edition, is not inconsistent with Transcendental idealism. The 
rather, Kant here sought to show, as a refutation of Descartes only, 
that our inner experience is dependent upon and mediated by the 
outer; he had succeeded in proving it, and this constituted the 
special service rendered by his new “ Refutation of Idealism.”* I 
must oppose Arnoldt’s pvinted arguments for the following rea- 
sons: 1. Transcendental idealism teaches the full and direct imme- 
diacy of inner and outer experience. This doctrine is contradicted, 
when outer experience is regarded as the means and condition of 
the inner. Outer experience can not be such a condition, since it 
is itself also inner experience ; it is a part or special and necessary 
sphere of inner experience. 2. To show that our inner experience 
is dependent upon and mediated by the outer was not the end of 
Kant’s new “ Refutation of Idealism,” but merely a stadium of the 


time beyond doubt, that Kant was never enrolled in the theological faculty, and that 
his pedagogical and social relations to the Count Kayserling’s house in Rautenburg and 
Konigsberg are to be deterthined according to family relations hitherto unknown. Vid. 
E. Arnoldt, “Kant’s Jugend und die fiinf ersten Jahre seiner Privatdocentur (Kénigs- 
berg, 1882), pp. 26, and 54-57. I mention this incidentally, in order to correct my own 
exposition in reference to Kant’s theological studies. Vid. Fischer, “ Gesch. d. n. Philos.,” 
vol. iii, p. 51. Cf. Pref., p. viii. 

1 E. Arnoldt, “ Kant nach Kuno Fischer’s neuer Darstellung” (Kénigsberg, 1882) 
pp. 31-42. 
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argument. The real end was to show the dependence of outer ex- 
perience upon the existence of external things—i. e., to show that 
external things are independent of our thought. Then things ex- 
ternal to us function as things-in-themselves ; then phonomena are 
confounded with things-in-themselves ; then Transcendental ideal- 
ism and Kant’s whole doctrine of knowledge are completely con- 
tradicted. This is the crucial point of the whole matter. I main- 
tain, therefore, that the Transcendental idealism expounded in 
both editions of the “ Critique,” compared with the new “ Refuta- 
tion of Idealism,” and the note to the preface of the second edi- 
tion, is related to these latter positions, as A to non-A. In order 
to disprove this, one must consequently show that Kant has not 
denied throughout the first edition of the “ Critique” that external 
things (bodies) are independent of our ideas, and that he has by 
no means affirmed and sought to demonstrate the same in the 
passages cited. 

Arnoldt denies that there is a contradiction in the two editions, 
and seeks to graduate their difference. “The first shows with 
greater explicitness that bodies, but with less explicitness, that souls 
are phenomena; it approximates spiritualism. The second shows 
with greater explicitness that souls, but with less, that bodies are 
phenomena ; it vindicates, as opposed to spiritualism, which it sets 
aside, the relative justification of materialism, which it likewise re- 
jects.” If one only knew in each case the degree of “the greater” 
and “the less explicitness!” For Kant declared with ald explicit- 
ness, in the first edition of the “ Critique,” that bodies were mere 
phenomena, and denied with all explicitness, in both editions, that 
souls were phenomena or knowable objects at all.’ 

In an excellent paper, evincing exact technical knowledge and 
a penetrating judgment, written upon my history of philosophy, 
and especially my work on Kant, Johann Witte has also touched 
upon the critical question with which we are at present occupied. 
He is of my opinion, that the “altered exposition of the second 
edition is not to be regarded as a change for the better,” but de- 
nies that it contradicts the fundamental doctrine of the first edi- 
tion, and would limit the difference of the two to the fact that 
“the second weakens the idealistic character of the first by indis- 


1 E. Arnoldt, “ Kant nach Kuno Fischer’s neuer Darstellung ” (Kénigsberg, 1882), p. 32. 
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tinctness.” I must object that this expression is too indefinite, 
and that Witte’s further explanation is incorrect. What Kant 
seeks in the passages cited to show, as appears from both context 
and literal statement, is not, as Witte supposes, that external 
things are independent of subjective or individual thought, but of 
thought as such. Of that, the note appended to the preface of the 
second edition—which, in the intention of Kant, should confirm 
the “ Refutation of Idealism” to be found in the text—does not 
leave the least doubt. Nor, indeed, does the “‘ Refutation ” itself, 
according to which “the perception of this persistence is only pos- 
sible through a thing external to me, and not through the mere 
idea of such a thing.” Now, Witte interprets “the perception of 
this persistence” as that “of my existence in time.” This inter- 
pretation seems to me impossible for two reasons: because (1) “ my 
existence in time” is not persistent, and because, (2) according to 
Kant’s express teaching, no other existence, among all knowable 
objects, persists except matter. If Kant, as Witte holds, always 
understands under “ thing” an “ object thought,” or the idea of a 
thing, then he in reality says in the above passage: ‘“ The percep- 
tion of this persistence is only possible through a thing (i.e., 
through the idea of a thing) external to me, and not through the 
mere idea of a thing external to me.” It is evident that no sort 
of skilful exegesis can explain away the contradiction which I 
have pointed out and traced to its origin. And I ought certainly 
to be protected from the supposition, which surely would not be 
entertained by so acute and expert a critic as Witte, that any pre- 
possession for the doctrine of another philosopher, as Hegel, has 
exerted the least influence upon my estimate of Kant.’ 

It is always a thankworthy and profitable experience to receive 
the criticisms of thorough scholars, in order to be able either to 
correct one’s own views, or, as I may have succeeded in doing in 
the present important question, to confirm them. But it is most 
disagreeable to be obliged to repel opponents who know nothing 
whatever of the matter in question, or of the method in which it 
is treated, yet who, with ignorant and over-confident loquacity, 
take part in the discussion, and affect to undertake a philippic, 


1 Joh. Witte, “ Kuno Fischer’s Behandlung der Geschichte der Philosophie und sein 
Verhiltniss zur Kantphilologie.” ‘“Altpr. Monatsschr.,” vol. xx, pp. 129-151, esp. pp. 
145-148. 
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such as one of our weekly papers has granted an unknown writer 
against me.’ Entirely objectively, as 1 am always accustomed to 
proceed, I investigate the contradiction between the two editions 
of the “ Critique of Reason,” which stands in question, and which 
atfects the Kantian doctrine of knowledge. It is with this point 
—which an exposition of the Kantian philosophy cannot overlook 
—that we are here concerned, and not with my standpoint, nor 
with Fichte, nor Schelling, nor any one else. It indicates an un- 
common amount of confusion, and a very deficient sense of truth, 
to confound things which have nothing whatever to do with one 
another, and to mix them up in a question in which they do not 
at all belong, and from which I myself kept them entirely distinct. 
But in this way, to be sure, the difficult task of investigation is 
avoided, and the barren toil of professional writing made much 
easier. The following sentences have nothing whatever to do 
with the matter: “It must be highly acceptable to every admirer 
of Kant that at length the great master of the history of philoso- 
phy begins to measure his strength with the master of philosophy 
in the matter of the real nature of knowledge.” ‘ With sadness 
the admirers of Kant have long beheld his most Jucid expounder 
following the steps of a Fichte and a Schelling.” “ We regard it 
as important and necessary to enlighten our youth respecting the 
otherwise so great historian in the matter of the determinative 
fundamental truths, and to beg them to believe no teacher who 
maintains that Kant has really contradicted himself.”* How 
touching and solicitous! It is to be hoped that our dear youth 
will hear his entreaties, and believe him rather than me, since he 
requests it so prettily. I have already shown, in an earlier sec- 
tion,’ that he does not know what Kant taught, since he makes 
him maintain, in reference to the thing-in-itself, the precise oppo- 
site of his authentic teaching. 

It will suffice to point out, by a second striking illustration, . 
what ignorance of the critical philosophy, and what complete in- 
capacity for a comprehension of it, our anonymous critic exhibits 
with his empty bombastic phrases. Every one versed in the 
“ Critique of Reason” knows that, and why, Kant regarded the 


1 “ Die Grenzboten,” No. 40 (1882); “ Kant und Kuno Fischer,” pp. 10-17. 
* Ibid., pp. 11 and 17. 
3 Cf. supra, Chap. I, Part III.—2. “The Thing in Itself.” 
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standpoints of transcendental idealism and empirical realism on 
the one hand, and those of transcendental realism and empirical 
idealism on the other, as necessarily belonging together; and that 
he united the first two in his doctrine, and claims to have dis- 
proved the other two, which belong to dogmatism. Transcen- 
dental idealism teaches the origin of our common phenomenal 
world ; empirical realism teaches that there are, accordingly, no 
other objects of knowledge but phenomena, or sensible things. 
Therefore the two standpoints necessarily go together, and their 
names merely denote different sides of the same way of thinking. 
It is precisely the same with the other two. Transcendental 
realism teaches that things external to us are independent of our 
thought, or are things-in-themselves; empirical idealism teaches 
that precisely on that account we do not conceive external things 
immediately, but only mediately—z. e., by logical inference, and 
that therefore we can be less certain of their existence than of our 
own thought; or, what is the same thing, that the existence of 
our thinking being (soul) is alone certain, while the existence of 
external things is uncertain or doubtful. In other words, who- 
ever is a transcendental realist must also be an empirical idealist. 
These two standpoints are not at variance with one another, but 
identical, and their names simply denote different sides of the 
same method of thought. If it is as the transcendental realist 
maintains respecting the existence of external things, then it must 
be as the empirical idealist teaches regarding our idea of things, 
and the certainty of their existence. The two points of view need 
no reconciliation, since they do not conflict with one another, but 
are complementary sides of the same thing, and together constitute 
the character of that dogmatic rationalism which was founded by 
Descartes, and overthrown by the critical investigations of Kant.’ 
The matter stands so. And now the “ Grenzboten” lets its phi- 
losopher announce the following nonsense, with that ridiculous 
emphasis which delights empty heads: “ Kant exerted his whole 
prodigious power to reconcile the contradiction between empirical 
idealism and transcendental realism,”’ etc. So Kant is (1) to 
have reconciled two standpoints which, according to his view, are 
completely harmonious ; he is (2) to have reconciled two points 


1 Cf. Fischer, “ Gesch. d. n. Philos.,” vol. iii (8d ed.), pp. 450-456. 
2 “Die Grenzboten,” No. 40 (1882), p. 16. 
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of view, both of which he proved to be untenable; and, in order 
to solve a contradiction which, according to his doctrine, is none, 
nor ever was one, he is (3) to have “ exerted his prodigious power,” 
and, too, the “ whole” of it! It is impossible to utter more non- 
sense in fewer words. If our anonymous critic has anything 
further to beg of his readers, it is to be hoped that he will beg 
their pardon for his whole scribble, which is the most pitiable 
stuff ever written on Kant. 

I come back to the result of my examination of the Kantian 
doctrine of knowledge, and must regard it as not invalidated. 
According to Kant’s doctrine, things-in-themselves are to be dis- 
tinguished from phenomena, hence also from things external to 
us, with the utmost precision, and every confusion of the two is 
to be most carefully guarded against. Notwithstanding, in the 
text and in the preface of the second edition of the “ Critique of 
Reason,” Kant has refuted idealism in such a way that things 
external to us are recognized as independent of our thought, hence 
as things-in-themselves, and consequently the latter are confounded 
with phenomena. It corresponds completely to the Kantian doe- 
trine, both in its spirit and letter, to ascribe reality and causality 
to things-in-themselves. Yet it just as much contradicts this doc- 
trine to attribute to them theoretical knowability (empirical real- 
ity) and external causality. They are the causes of our sensible 
impressions, or of the empirical material of our knowledge, but 
they are not external causes, since these are external things or 
phenomena, which originate from sensations, hence cannot create 
the latter. It is, accordingly, a radically false and inverted con- 
ception of the Kantian doctrine to regard it as holding things-in- 
themselves to be the eaternal causes of our affections of sense. 
Such a conception is absolutely impossible with transcendental 
idealism, but with the later “ Refutation of Idealism” it is not 
impossible—indeed, it is so far possible—that it soon became the 
customary one with Kantians of the ordinary sort. It is this view 
which Fichte, in his opposition to the Kantians, and later Scho- 
penhauer, in his “ Critique of the Kantian Philosophy,” could not 
strongly enough condemn as anti-Kantian and contradictory. 
Fichte said: “So long as Kant did not expressly declare, sensa- 
tions are to be explained in philosophy from an externally present, 
in itself transcendental object, so long I shall not believe what 
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these expounders tell us about Kant. But, if he makes this decla- 
ration, I shall sooner hold the “ Critique of Pure Reason” to be 
the product of remarkable chance than that of a mind.”’ Yet it 
is just as false and inverted a view of the Kantian doctrine to hold 
that it denies all reality and causality whatever to things-in-them- 
selves, since they cannot be the external causes of our sensations, 
and that it recognizes them as nothing further than mere inopera- 
tive notions. I have already shown in detail, both from the spirit 
and letter of the Kantian system, that our philosopher taught, and 
must have taught, the reality and causality of things-in-themselves, 
only this reality is not the empirical, and this causality not the 
sensible and external, but the supersensible and intelligible— 
namely, the causality of wi//. Is will and freedom, then, accord- 
ing to Kant, somehow not thing-in-itself, and at the same time 
reality and activity? The thing-in-itself is, according to Kant’s 
explicit teaching, the cause of our sensations. The thing-in-itself 
is, according to Kant’s explicit teaching, will. How can will be 
the cause of our sensations, of our sensibility, and of the constitu- 
tion of our reason in general? How? Thisis the question. Kant 
regarded an answer to it as forever impossible. Schopenhauer 
saw in it the enigma of the world, which he sought to solve 
by his doctrine of the will. And to-day’s organic history of 
development, which emanates from Darwin, employs, as ap- 
pears from the intelligent way in which it grasps the relation of 
function and organ, this factor which Schopenbauer called the 
will to live.” 

After I have shown that and why the Kantian philosophy main- 
tains the reality and causality of things-in-themselves, it makes a 
singular impression upon me to read in a “ prize-essay ” on this 
philosophy: “ Even Kuno Fischer is open to the charge of a mis- 
taken interpretation of Kant, since he speaks of a reality of things- 
in-themselves.” But as I see the author appeals for his support 
to the anonymous critic of the “ Grenzboten,” and himself informs 
his ‘readers that, in the Kantian philosophy, “ the thing-in-itselt' is 
always only the indistinct reflection of our understanding,” I no 


1 J. G. Fichte, “ Zweite Einleitung in die Wissenschaftslehre.” Vid. ‘“‘ Werke,” vol. i, 
p. 486. ; 
? Cf. supra, Chap. I, Part III, 2, and Chap. III, Part I. 
XXI—2 
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longer wonder at his “charge,” but only at the awarder of his 
prize.’ 

If Kant had not maintained the being of things-in-themselves 
independent of all ideas and phenomena, a man like Herbart, that 
pronounced opponent of all idealism and monism, would never 
have called himself a “ Kantian,” and have been convinced that — 
“ Kant possessed the trne notion of being.” He who had demon- 
strated the impossibility of the ontological proof for the existence 
of God, as Kant in the “ Critique of Reason,” was, in Herbart’s 
view, “ the man to overthrow the old metaphysics.” * 

(To be continued.) 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
INTRODUCTION COMPLETED. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN. 


This potential unity (an sich seyende Einheit), or, to express it 
more definitely, the human form of God, or His incarnation, is an 
essential element of religion, and must have its place in the de- 
- termination of its object. Inthe Christian religion this determina- 
tion is fully developed, but it is found also in lower religions, even 
in those where the manrer in which the infinite appears united 
with the finite is, that the former is conceived as some individu- 
ally present Being, as immediately present existence ia the form 
of stars or animals. The other conception should also be men- 
tioned here, in which God is represented as existing only moment- 
arily in some human or other form of existence, whether He 
appears externally or manifests His seamen internally through 
dreams or as the inner voice. 

This is the phase of presupposed unity which is necessarily 
involved in the idea of God, so that the object of consciousness 
(i. e., God) may exhibit in its content the whole idea of religion, 
and be itself the totality. Each of the phases of the true Idea is 


1K. Lasswitz, “Die Lehre Kant’s von der Idealitaét des Raumes und der Zeit.” Vid. 
his note on p. 132. 
2 Cf. infra, Chap. V, Part II, 2. 
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the same totality which is found in the whole. The determina- 
tions of the contents of the two phases are thus not different in» 
themselves, but differ in form merely. The absolute object thus 
determines itself for consciousness as the totality in union with 
itself. 

b. This totality exists also in the form of separation which con- 
stitutes another side of totality united in itself, and is in contrast 
with it. The component phases of the whole idea are here posited 
as separation or difference, or as abstractions. The first phase on 
’ the side of differentiation is that of potentiality or being-in-itself, 
of self-identity, of formlessness, of objectivity in general. This is 
Matter, which is indifferent, neutral existence. Form may become 
attached to it, but in such case it is as yet form in abstract poten- 
tiality. Then we call it World, which in relation to God appears 
as His Garment, vestment, form, or stands in contrast to Him. 

“The opposite of this phase of indifferent potentiality or being- 

in-itself’ is actuality, or being-for-itself—in other words, nega- 
tivity or form in general. This negativity, in its first and indefi- 
nite form, appears as negativity in the world, while the latter 
itself is the positive, that which exists. The negation of this ex- 
istence, of this self-consciousness, of being and stability, is the 
presence of evil in this world. In contrast to God, who is the 
harmonized union of potentiality and actuality (des Ansichseins 
und Fuersichseins), there appears differentiation. While the world 
is positive existence, there enter into it destruction and contradic- 
tion, and those questions arise which constitute part of every re- 
ligion, whether its consciousness be more or less developed ; one 
of these questions, for instance, is how the presence of evil can be 
reconciled with absolute unity of God, and how evil can origi- 
nate. This negativity appears first as evil present in the world ; 
but negativity is also found as returning into itself in the phase 
of self-identity, where it appears as the actualization (das Fuer- 
sichsein) of self-consciousness, or as finite spirit. | 

Negativity, when it- thus returns into itself, becomes, in turn, 
something positive, since it thereby becomes simply self-related. 
As evil it appears entangled in positive existence. That self- 
existent negativity, however, which is for itself and not simply in 
the existence of something else, that which is self-reflecting, inter- 
nal, infinite negativity having itself for its object, is simply the Ego. 
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In the self-consciousness of the latter and its inner movement ap- 
pears finitude, and to it belongs the contradiction with one’s self. 
Thus the disturbing element exists in it, in it the evil appears; 
this is the evil element in will. . 

ce. Yet, I am free, and can abstract from all these [limitations] ; $ 
this negativity and its rejection constitute my essence. The evil 
does not form the totality of the subject ; the latter, on the con- 
trary, has [the power of rising to] unity with itself, which forms 
the positive side (2. e., goodness), the absoluteness and infinity of 
self- consciousness. The essential phase of the separateness of 
spirit consists in my ability to abstract from whatever is imme- 
diate or external. This separateness is exempt and free from 
time, change, and the vicissitudes of the gourse of this world, from 
evil and discord ; this separateness, since it is the absoluteness of 
self-consciousness, is represented in the thought of the immortality 
of the soul. This implies, in the first place, most pointedly, the 
determination of perpetuity in time. This elevation above the 
power and the vicissitudes of change is represented as belonging 
to spirit inherently, and not merely as the result of reconciliation. 
Thus the second determination ds added, that the self-consciousness 
of spirit is an eternal, absolute phase of eternal life, in which it is. 
removed above time (which is the abstraction of change) and 
above diremption (which is the objective element in change) as 
scon as it has been received into that unity and conciliation which 
are presupposed to exist inherently and ewe in the object of 
consciousness, 


Il. Differentiation ( Urtheil), or Determinate Religion. 


While in the first part we have considered religion in its 
idea and have discussed its simple idea as well as the determi- 
nation of its content, the universal, we now must proceed beyond 
this sphere of universality and enter upon that of determination. 
The idea as such is not yet unfolded ; it still contains its determina- 
tions or phases implicitly [as possibilities]; they have not yet 
become explicit or actual; they have not yet risen to the claim of 
differences or distinctions. This they can attain only through 
completed differentiation. Not until God, the idea, differentiates 
and the category of determination arises, shall we meet with exist- 
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ing religion, which is at the same time determinately existing 
religion. 

The movement from the abstract to the concrete is based on our 
method, on the idea, but not fur the reason that the latter has 
much of a special content. Our doctrine adopts this basis for an 
entirely different reason. Spirit, to which absolute and high- 
est being must be attributed, exists as activity only; in other 
words, it exists only in as far as it posits itself, as it actualizes 
(fuer sich ist) and creates itself. In this self-activity, however, it 
acts knowingly, and, whatever it is, it is as a knowing principle. 
Thus it is essential to religion not merely to exist in its idea, 
but to be the consciousness of what the idea is. The material in 
which the idea, like a plan, realizes itself, which it makes its own, 
and shapes in accordance with itself, is the human consciousness. 
In a similar way (to quote an analogous example), Right has exist- 
ence only in as far as it exists in spirit and occupies human will, 
or in as far as man knows it as a determination of his will. Thus 
the idea here realizes itself, whereas in the preceding, immediate 
stage it was posited only as the form of the idea. 

Spirit is not at all immediate; only natural objects are imme- 
diate and retain such form of being. The existence of spirit is not 
immediate in that sense ; it is self-creative ; it makes itself for itself 
by negating its own subjectivity. Otherwise it would be sub- 
stance only. The return of spirit back into itself is a movement, 
an activity, and is its own self-mediation. 

A stone is immediate; it is a settled and finished fact. But 
whatever is living shows activity. The tirst existence of the plant 
involves the activity of the germ; it must develop out of it and 
create itself. In the end the development of the plant is summed 
up in the seed; the beginning of the plant is thus at the same 
time its last product. Similarly, man is a child in the first place, 
and, like all natural things, he must complete this round and cre. 
ate another existence. 

In the plant there-are two individuals; the seed in which it 
begins its life is another than that which forms the completion of 
its existence and into which it develops in its maturity. Since 
spirit is always life and animation, it is its nature to exist, in the 
first place, in itself [an sich—¢. ¢., intrinsically or potentially] 
or in its idea. Its second stage is, that it steps out of itself into 
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[external or extrinsic] existence; it unfolds and creates itself, it 
ripens and creates the idea of itself as potential, or intrinsic. The 
actualized idea thus corresponds to that which was potential or 
intrinsic. The child is not yet rational man; it has possibilities, 
potentialities only; it is merely potential reason, potential spirit. 
It is only through his education or development that he becomes 
spirit [actually]. 

This, then, is the meaning of the expression “ to determine one’s 
self”; namely, to step forth into existence, [to appear in] exist- 
ence for another, to bring out its phases through differentiation, 
or to unfold itself. These differences are no other determinations 
than those which the concept itself contains. 

The unfolding of these differences, and the tendencies which 
result therefrom, form the road along which spirit moves in order 
to arrive at itself; [for] spirit is its own goal and aim. Its abso- 
lute aim is to know and grasp itself, to become its own object in 
its potentiality, and to attain a perfect cognition of itself; in this 
aim alone spirit finds its true being. This process and course of 
self-creative spirit contains diverse phases; but the road is not 
yet the goal or aim. Spirit does not attain the latter before 
having run to the end of the road; it does not find itself near 
the goal, to begin with. Even what is most perfect must run 
its course to the goal in order to attain it. In the midway sta- 
tions of this process, spirit is not yet perfect. It does not yet pos- 
sess true self-knowledge or self-consciousness, nor has it become 
manifest or revealed to itself. Since spirit is essentially this activ- 
ity of self-evolution, it follows that there must be midway stations 
or stages of its consciousness ; the latter does not rise for the time 
being above the relative height of the stage which it has reached. 
These stages form the [various] determinate religions. There 
religion is consciousness of the universal spirit which is not yet 
absolute and for-itself. The consciousness of spirit on each of 
these stages is its determinate consciousness of itself, and con- 
stitutes the course of the education of the spirit. Thus we 
shall have to consider determinate religion, which is necessarily 
imperfect, since it is merely a stage or station in the course of 
spirit. 

The various forms or determinations of religion are in one 
respect phases of religion in general; that is to say, of perfect 
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religion. But they have also an independent aspect, since it is in 
- them that religion has developed in time or historically. 

Religion, in so far as it is determinate, and has not yet moved 
through the circle of its determinateness, and is still finite religion, 
and exists as such, is historical religion, which forms a special 
aspect of religion. 

Whatever has been determined by the idea exists by necessity, 
and religions and their mode of succession did not originate in 
accident. It is spirit which rules [the world] from within, and it 
is foolish to see nothing in this, in the manner of the historians, 
but accident or contingency. 

The essential phases of the idea of religion become apparent 
on every stage of its existence ; the difference of these phases from 
the true form of the idea lies in the fact that they are not yet 
posited in the totality of the idea. The [various] determinate 
religions are, indeed, not our religion, but they are nevertheless 
contained in ours because they are essential although subordinate 
phases, which are necessary parts of universal truth. In these 
religions, we are not dealing with what is foreign and strange, but 
with what is ours, and the cognition that such is the case is the 
conciliation of true religion with false religion. Thus, on the 
lower stages of development, the phases of the religious idea 
appear as forebodings or superstitions, which grow by accident 
like the flowers and other forms of nature. And yet, the prevail- 
ing determination [or characteristic] of these stages is the deter- 
mination of the idea itself, which cannot be lacking or be 
omitted on any of the stages. The thought of incarnation, for 
instance, is found in every religion. The substantial elements of 
all ethical relations—as property, marriage, the defence of ruler 
and state, the last decision (ultimately based on subjectivity) as to 
what is due to the public good—all these elements exist in the un- 
developed state of society as well as in the fully developed one; 
but the determinate form of these substantial elements differs ac- 
cording to the advancement of social growth. The main point 
here is, that the idea be truly known in its totality ; according as 
such knowledge exists more or less perfectly the stage of religious 
spirit is high or low, rich or poor. Spirit may embrace something 
as its property or possession, without having a developed conscious- 
ness of it. Spirit has or owns its immediate, peculiar nature, its 
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physical, organic existence, but it does not know them in their 
determinateness and truth; it has but a vague, general idea of 
them. Men live within the state; they themselves are its life, 
activity, and reality ; but for all that there may be no conscious- 
ness, no positing of what the state really is. It is the character- 
istic of the perfect state that whatever it involves potentially, or 
whatever is contained in the idea of the state, has been realized 
and developed in the form of rights, duties, and laws. In a simi- 
lar way, the determinate religions contain the phases of the 
idea in the shape of intuitions, feelings, or similar immediate 
forms, while the consciousness of these phases has not yet been 
developed ; leastwise, these phases have not yet been elevated to 
determinations of the absolute object, and God has not been rep- 
resented under these determinations of the totality of the religious 
idea. 

The determinate religions of the various peoples show us often 
enough, indeed, the most distorted and whimsical caricature of a 
conception of the Divine Being—of the duties and modes of wor- 
ship or cultus. But it will not do to dispose of these views lightly, 
and to look upon these religious representations and rites as super- 
stition, error, and fraud, or to see nothing in them except that they 
originate in piety and must therefore be admitted to be pious acts, 
no matter what their character is otherwise. Nor shall we find 
any satisfaction in the compilation or elaboration of the external 
and phenomenal details. We feel the higher need of cognizing 
[in these phenomena] their meaning and truth—their connection 
with the true; in short, the rational principle in them. Those 
that established these religions were human beings, and for this 


_reason there must be reason in them ; in all contingency there must 


be a higher necessity. This acknowledgment is but an act of jus- 
tice to those religions, for what is human and rational in them is 
ours as well, even if for our higher consciousness it should seem but 
asingle phase. To understand the history of religion in this sense 
involves a reconciliation with what is horrible, terrible, or absurd 
in lower religions, and a justification of it. This does not mean 
at all that we are to look upon these as right or true, as found in 
their original form. By no means. Nevertheless, we may recog- 
nize something human in the beginning or source from which 
they emanated. Therein lies the conciliation with this whole 
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topic, the conciliation which completes itself in the idea. The 
religions, as they follow upon each other, are determined by the 
idea; their determination is therefore not an external one, but 
brought about through the nature of spirit, which enters the 
world, self-impelled, in order to attain the consciousness of itself. 
The contemplation of these religions, according to the idea, is 
therefore the purely philosophical contemplation of that which is. 
Philosophy never considers what is not; it never deals with what 
is impotent and unable to give to itself real existence. 

' In the development itself, since it is a process and has not yet 
reached its end and goal, the phases of the idea are still sepa- 
rate and extrinsic to each other, and therefore the reality has not 
yet become adequate to the idea; the finite religions form the 
historical phenomena or manifestations of these phases. In order 
to understand such religions in the light of these truths, they 
must be considered in two aspects: first, in regard to the manner 
in which God is conceived, and, secondly, how the subject, through 
this conception, knows himself. The further determination of 
these two sides rests on the same basis, and the same determinate- 
ness extends through both. The conception which man has 
of God corresponds to that which he has of himself and of his 
freedom. If he knows himself in God, he knows also his imper- 
ishable life in Him ; he knows the truth of his own being, and the 
idea of the immortality of the soul enters with this as an essential 
element into the history of religion. The concepts of God and of 
the immortality of the soul stand in a necessary relation to each 
other; when man has a true knowledge of God, he has also a true 
knowledge of himself: both sides correspond to each other. God 


_ is, in the beginning, an indefinite principle; in the course of de 


velopment there is formed, more or less clearly, the consciousness 
of what God really is, and there is a corresponding growth of real 
self-consciousness. To the sphere of this development belong also 
the proofs for the existence of God, which have for their object 
the exposition of the necessary elevation to him. The diversity 
of determinations which are ascribed to God in this elevation is 
involved at the outset in the difference of the points of departure, 
and this difference again finds its basis in the nature of each of those 
historical stages of self-consciousness. The various forms of this 
elevation will show in each case the metaphysical spirit of the 
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respective stage, with which the real conception of God and the 
sphere of worship or cultus will correspond. 

As a preliminary step, we shall attempt a classification of this 
stage of determinate religion; the basis of it will be the mode of 
Divine manifestation, or phenomenality. God is phenomenon, but 
he is not phenomenon in general; He determines himself as spirit 
and becomes phenomenon to Himself. In other words, He is not 
object in general, but object to Himself. 

1. Phenomenality in general, or abstract phenomenality, is the 
same as naturalness in general. Phenomenality means: being for 
another, the externality of elements that are different from each 
other, an immediate and not yet self-reflected externality. This 
logical determination, which is here taken in its concrete meaning, 
is naturalness. Whatever exists for another is for this very reason 
a sensuous mode of existence. Even thought, when it is posited 
tor another thought of an alien existence (that is to say, another 
thought which compared with the first is an independent subject), 
cau. be communicated to the latter only by the sensuous medium 
oi gesture, speech, or some such physical mediation. 

But, since God is essentially only His own phenomenon, the 
abstract relation of man to nature does not belong to religion ; in 
religion the natural is but a phase of the divine, and when it ex- 
ists for religions consciousness, it must necessarily possess the de- 
termination of a spiritual mode. It does not remain in its pure 
natural element, but receives the determiuation of the divine which 
dwells in it. Thus it can not be said of any religion that men 
. pray to the sun, the sea, or to nature. When men pray to these, 

they are then no longer the every-day things which they are for 

us. While these objects are divine for their worshippers, they are _ 
still natural; but since they are also objects of religion, they are 
at the same time conceived in a spiritual manner. The contem- 
plation of the sun, of the stars, as of mere natural phenomena, lies 
outside of the domain of religion. The so-called prosaic or every. 
day view of nature, which common-sense consciousness has, is a 
later distinction ; to make its rise possible, deeper and more funda- 
mental reflection was necessary. Not until spirit has posited itself 
independently for itself, as free from nature, can the latter appear 
to it as object and as external. 

The first mode of manifestation or phenomenality—namely, 
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naturalness—has therefore for its central point subjectivity, or 
the spirituality of God in general. These two determinations 
have not yet entered into any relationship with each other through 
reflection. This relationship begins in our second division. 

2. God in himself is spirit ; this is our idea of God. For the 
same reason He must be posited as spirit—z.e., the manner of 
His manifestation or His phenomenality must be spiritual in itself, 
and consequently be the negation of the natural. This makes it 
- necessary that its determinateness (which is that side of the idea 
which we call reality) be identical with the idea; the relation of 
reality to the divine Idea is completed when spirit is spirit ; 
that is to say, when both the idea and the reality are spirit. 
In the first place, we shall see that naturalness constitutes that 
determination of the idea of God which we have called the 
side of reality in the idea. The rise of spirituality, or subjec- 
tivity, out of naturalness appears first as a struggle between the 
two sides which, while struggling, are still involved in each other. 
This is the reason why also this second stage of determinate reli- 
gion remains in the sphere of naturalness; it forms, together with 
the preceding one, the stage of natural religion. 

While still within the course and process of determinate relig- 
ion, the movement of spirit makes the attempt to render the 
determinateness adequate to the idea; this determinateness, 
nevertheless, appears as yet abstract on that stage, and the idea 
is as yet finite. These attempts, in which the principle of the pre- 
ceding stages, the Essence, tries to comprehend itself within infi- 
nite inwardness, may be enumerated as follows: 1. The Jewish 
religion; 2, the Greek religion ; and 3, the Roman religion. The 
Jewish God is the unique Being which remains an abstract unity 
not yet concrete in itself. This God is, indeed, God in spirit, but. 
not yet as spirit; He is that non-sensuous abstraction of thought 
which lacks as yet the content by which it becomes spirit. The 
freedom into which the idea tries to develop itself in the Greek 
religion still stands under the rule of the necessity of [its] essence, 
and the idea, as it appears and strives after independence in the 
Roman religion, is as yet limited, since it is related to a confront- 
ing externality, in which it is to exist objectively only; it is there- 
fore external utility (aeusserliche Zweckmaessigkeit). 

These are the principal determinations which appear here as 
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modes of the reality of spirit. Since they are determinations 
they are not adequate to the idea of spirit, and are finitudes 
only; in this we must include also the infinite [thought] that 
there is One God, for this is here [merely] an abstract affirmation. 
If we were to lovk upon this determination of the phenomenality 
of God in our consciousness (where it appears as the pure ideality 
of the One and the concord of the multiplicity of external phe- 
nomena) as the true religion, and contrast it as such with natural 
religion, we should find that the former is but one single determi- 
nation compared with the totality of the idea of spirit. It is 
as little adequate to this totality as its opposite is. These deter- 
minate religions are not yet the true religion, and in them God is 
not yet known in His truth, because the absolute content of spirit 


_ is lacking therein. 


Ill. Manifest or Revealed Religion. 


. Manifestation, development, and determination do not continue 
to infinity, nor do they discontinue by accident. The true course 
consists in this: that the reflection of the idea in itself is inter- 
rupted by its own real return movement. Thus the phenomenon 
itself becomes an infinite one, the content becomes adequate to 
the idea of spirit, and the phenomenon becomes like the spirit 
in-and-for-itself. The idea of religion becomes objective for itself 


in [actual] religion. Spirit, when it has once realized its poten- 


tiality, deals in its further development no longer with the single 
forms and determinations of itself as spirit; it knows itself no 
longer in determinateness or limitation ; it has conquered limita- 
tion and finitude, and is now actually and for itself what it 
was potentially and in itself. That spirit in its actuality should 
know itself as it is potentially, constitutes the potentiality and 
actuality (das An- und Fuersichsein) of knowing spirit; it is the 
perfect, absolute religion in which it becomes manifest what 
spirit or God is; this is the Christian religion. It is necessarily 
implied in the idea of religion that spirit must run its course in 
religion as in everthing else; it is spirit only because it exists for 
itself as the negation of all finite forms and as absolute ideality. 

I have representations and perceptions, a certain content, for 
instance, this house, ete. They are my percepts, representations 
within myself. I could not have these representations if I could 
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not comprehend this content within myself and posit it within me 
in a simple, ideal manner. The meaning of Ideality is, that we 
cancel external existence, space, time, materialness, externality ; in 
the fact that 1 know them, they are no longer representations 
extrinsic to each other. They are comprised within myself in a 
simple manner. 

Spirit is knowing ; but, in order that it may be knowing, it is 
necessary that the content of that which it knows should have 
attained this ideal form (and in this manner have become negated) ; 
whatever spirit is, must in this way have become its own. Spirit 
must have moved through this circle, and it is necessary that those 
forms, determinations, and finitudes should have existed in order 
that it may make them its own. 

This, then, is the road and the goal ; spirit must attain its own 
idea, that which it is, potentially or in itself. It attains it only 
in the manner whose abstract phases have here been outlined. 
The revealed religion is also the manifest religion, because in it 
God has become manifest most completely. Here everything is 
adequate to the idea; there is nothing that remains secret in 
God. We find here the consciousness of the developed idea of 
the spirit of reconciliation—not in the form of beauty, or seren- 
ity, but in spirit. Religion was at first veiled and did not exist 
in its truth; but manifest religion arrived in due time. This was 
not a contingent time, dependent on arbitrariness or caprice; it 
was a time fixed in the eternal, essential counsel of God—that is to 
say, of eternal Reason or of God’s wisdom. The idea of the thing 
itself, the divine idea, the idea of God himself, has determined 
itself in this development and has given to it time and goal. 

This course of religion is the true Theodicy ; it exhibits all the 
creations of spirit and every form of its self-cognition in their 
necessity—a necessity which is based on the reason that spirit is 
ever living and active, and that it is the impulse which seeks to 
penetrate through the series of its phenomena to the attainment 
of the consciousness of itself, which is the sum of truth. 
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LADY MACBETH: A PSYCHOLOGICAL SKETCH. 
BY MUNRO. 


Timanthes, in the celebrated picture of the sacrifice of Iphige- 
nia, asserted the skill of his art by veiling, instead of trying to 
depict in its inexpressible anguish, the face of Agamemnon, the 
father of the victim. What was not expressed was left to the 
imagination to portray, and, in every case, he who had any imagi- 
nation at all would fill in such details as no painter could transfer 
to canvas. ; 

It is something after the same fashion that Timanthes moved _ 
men more than twenty-two centuries ago that Shakespeare creates 
for Lady Macbeth such an interest and strange fascination. She 
does not often appear on the scene, and when she does she is in- 
variably veiled. Excepting the few moments when, like a spectre, 
she flits before us in her night-vigil, she has on the mask, and it is 
not she we see, but her evil counterpart—that other self which 
the most of us, instead of showing to the world, seek to hide from 
its too curious gaze. 

When we are first permitted to make the acquaintance of Lady 
Macbeth she is resident in her castle at Inverness. The best tra- - 
dition—and there seems to be some foundation for it in scattered 
references in the play—speaks of her as being “ fair, feminine, 
nay, perhaps, even fragile.” (Mrs. Siddons.) She was certainly 
no tall, muscular, Highland Amazon, as is vulgarly supposed, but 
she belonged to the true Celtic type of woman ; she had a quick 
mind, a strong will, and a form beautiful as it was instinct with 
grace and animation. No wonder should her husband, the rough 
soldier, love her, and that, after his own way, tenderly to the last. 

On our introduction to her she is alone, and has a letter in ber 
hand. It is a message from Macbeth, in which he eagerly relates 
his meeting with the witches, and the supernatural sanction they 
seemed to give to his unhallowed ambition, as “ the king that shall 
be.” But, to me, the most significant part of it is the closing sen- 
tence, in which, after rehearsing his story, he says: “ This have I 
thought good to deliver thee, my dearest partner of greatness, that 
thou mightest not lose the dues of rejoicing by being ignorant of 
what greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, and fare- 
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well.” Strong man, and full of courage as he was, he yet shud- 
dered when brought face to face with “ the swelling act” he knew 
must be done in order to the attainment of his hopes; and it was 
to her, as a last stay, he looked for inspiration and “a spur to 
prick the sides of his intent.” Lay it to thy heart: little need 
had he for saying that. His ambition was already hers, and had 
burned itself into her very soul. She had looked at the matter in 
every aspect of it, and did not shrink from contemplating the way 
that must ultimately be travelled—the way of blood—that she 
might share with her lord the crown of Duncan. 

We may be sure it was not all at once, or without a struggle, 
that she arrived at this terrible resolution. There is the agony of 
inward conflict as well as the notes of high decision in the awful 
invocation : 

: “ Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, topful 
Of direst cruelty! Make thick my blood, 
Stop up the, access and passage of remorse ; 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace . 
Between the effect and it! Come to my woman’s breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murthering ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature’s mischief! Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ! 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To ery, ‘ Hold, hold !’” 


Thus dominated by the same master thought, when they at 
length met, it was she who was the first to allude to the matter, 
as if she duubted his force of purpose, and wished at the outset to 
throw the whole weight of her influence into the opposite scale. 
With rare psychologic insight she read his soul as if it had been 
an open book. She knew his strength and weakness, his hopes 
and fears, and with a skill that is almost demoniat, and too horri- 
ble to conceive as existing in woman, the weaker vessel and min- 
istering angel, she played upon his nature with as much ease as if 
she were fingering the strings of her native harp. It was, how- 
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ever, that last touch of hers that taunted him with cowardice that 
made him her slave, not only in thought—for he was that already 
—but in deed as well. He was a genuine Celt, to whom reputa- 
tion for bravery was dearer than conscience, dearer even than 
life itself; and so he was goaded and lashed by the “ valor” of 
his wife’s tongue into the doing of an act from which his soul 
otherwise utterly recoiled. 

It is sometimes asserted that when a woman is bad she is ten 
times more a child of Satan than the most abandoned of men; 
but, though history records cruel enough things against her, the 
accusation is certainly not true. She, no doubt, “ feels the future 
in the instant,” and acts not so much from calculation as from the 
instinct or emotion strongest for the moment ; yet for all that she 
is so constituted as to lack the muscular and nerve power needed 
for being such a great and persistent criminal as her brother man. 
Her intentions may be equally bad, perhaps even more subtle and 
diabolic, still she cannot carry them through as he can. The case 
of Lady Macbeth, which—fictitious though it be—is often adduced 
as an illustration of the depths to which woman can sink, really 
proves nothing, for, in the hour of decision, when she tried to do 
the deed she ignominiously failed. - But, besides this, there are 
elements in her supposed history which put her entirely out of the 
reckoning. In her opening speeches we can trace signs of that 
confusion of thought and moral conception that are, according to 
modern medical psychologists, the surest preludes to the awful 
malady with which, we know, she was afterward afflicted; and 
we may infer it was with the design of indicating that tendency — 
she was represented at the outset as acting the extravagant part 
she did. Brooding too long over one idea, and being thrown too 
much on her own company, it was clearly the intention of Shake- 
speare to represent her, from the very first, in the attitude of one 
suffering from the effects of an ever-increasing monomania. 

The deed, preceded by such conflict and passion, had at length 
been accomplished ; and, in its turn, it became the starting-point 
for a new development in the character of each. 

Macbeth had ‘qualities which might, under other circumstances, 
have developed into a better life. He was a brave man, loved by 
his soldiers and trusted by his king; he was not insensible to 
kindness; he shuddered at the thought of violating the rites of hos- 
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pitality; and, above all, he had strong affection for his wife. But, 
in the step he took in murdering his kinsman and guest, he seemed 
to have put between himself and the possibility of better things a 
chasm which could not be crossed. From that day he began to 
drift away from all that was good. The evil of his heart became 
unreined, and it hurried him madly on in the dark pathway which 
now opened before him. Even as highly excitable persons often 
maintain a strangely impassive calmness when surrounded by the 
bustle of activity, so he sought, by heaping crime upon crime, not 
only to make sure his own position, but, by stifling every move- 
ment of what was noblest in his nature, to bring a kind of tran- 
sient peace to his troubled spirit. 

With Lady Macbeth it was tar otherwise. She had no way of 
escaping from her own thoughts, no way of plunging into such a 
course of action as might help to keep away the remembrance of 
the past or to relieve the present. It was hers to suffer silently 
and alone. She had obtained the object of her desires, but it was, 
in the attainment of it, turned into fire and ashes on her lips. The 
crown was placed on her head, but it weighed upon her heavier 
than lead. Among all her gettings there were some things she 
did not count upon, and of these were remorse and its black train 
of crushing years. 

When the crime was being enacted she spoke lightly of it : 


“The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures; ’tis the eye of childhood 
‘That fears a painted devil.” 

* A little water clears us of this deed ; 
How easy is it then!” 


_ But see her now in her night perambulations—a very picture of 
woe—wringing her hands in anguish because the blood-spots will 
not out, and sighing her very heart away because “all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten her little hand.” She turns and 
looks, but she does nof see, for, though her eyes are open their 
sense is shut; and it is an indescribably sorrowful face that meets 
ours—more sorrowful by far than that of Guido’s “ Beatrice Cenci” 
—for it is the face of one upon whom the shadows of despair are 
lengthening out; and the darkness more to be dreaded still, the 
extinction of reason itself, is fast settling. 
XxI—3 
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Signor Salvini objects to the walking scene being assigned to 
Lady Macbeth, and hints that originally it must have been in- 
tended for Macbeth, though afterward given to Lady Macbeth, 
possibly enough, at the request of some charming actress who did — 
not find her part otherwise sutticiently important. The reason he 
adduces for this view is the necessity why Shakespeare should main- 
tain the individuality of his personifications; up till now it was he, 
not she, who betrayed signs of weakness and remorse (“ Impres- 
sions of Some Shakespearean Characters,” by Tommaso Salvini). 

It is strange that Salvini, one of the noblest scenic interpreters 
of our great dramatist, should have fallen into this mistake. 
Apart altogether from the incongruity of representing the brawny 
chieftain stalking about the stage in “ the trappings and suits ” of 
night, there is another reason—the psychological one—why this 
part should have been acted by Lady Macbeth. Macbeth had 
already, by his career‘of evil, paid the immediate debt of nature, 
and given play to his feelings even to the point of weariness; and 
there need be no doubt that, like many another criminal, he slept 
as soundly as if Innocence descended nightly to close his eyelids, 
and the angels of purity hovered around to defend him as he slept. 
But she had no outlet at all for the misery that was gnawing at 
her heart. She had to bear it in all its secret reality ; and, as long 
as she could, she bore it with wonderful fortitude. She even tried 
to be cheerful and unconcerned, while all the time her heart was 
breaking, and her mind tortured past endurance. But she could 
not long hope to maintain this enforced cheerfulness ; for nature, 
if prevented from having its normal course, will, like water that is 
dammed, force its way through some other channel. Its “ com- 
punctious visitings” may be repelled for a season, but it is only 
that they may come again upon the soul with redoubled energy. 
So much is this the case that were there no walking-scene for Lady 
Macbeth, no representation of her as bowed under the weight of 
her woes, she would have been no woman, but a demon incarnate— 
worse than the weird sisters and a rival in wickedness of Hecate 
herself. It is only when she is asleep, when the will is bound, 
and the senses closed to all but the soul’s dominant thought, that 
the mask is laid aside, and we see her for what she is—a veritable 
woman—our sister—for whom, as much as we may detest her 
crimes, we can still cherish feelings of pity and compassion. 
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Instead of there being a break in the life-development of Lady 
Macbeth, there is a marvellous consistency in all the parts of it.. 
This is the more remarkable when we remember that little or 
nothing was known in Shakespeare’s day of the physiological and 
mental conditions under which it is supposed to grow. As to 
somnambulism, the most incredible views were held. By some it 
was regarded as a prophetic or ecstatic state in which the subjects 
of it were believed to be under the influence of angels, and gifted 
with a true power of divination. Others, again, found a conclu- 
sive explanation of its origin in the imperfect performance of the 
baptismal ceremony. This is why, in that age, somnambulists 
were frequently called “ the ill-baptized.” Ideas equally crude 
and indefinite were current as to mental disease. Even Theo- 
phrastes Paracelsus (1493-1541), who has been so much extolled 
as the founder of modern Medical Psychology, could speak about 
insanity with less real knowledge than falls to the lot of any or- 
dinarily intelligent reader of the present day. ‘That man,” said 
he, “is sick in mind in whom the mortal and immortal, the sane 
and insane spirit do not appear in due proportion and strength.” 
His method ot cure was equally explicit : “ What avails in mania 
except opening a vein? Then the patient will recover; this is 
the arcanum; not camphor, not sage and marjoram, not clyeters, 
not this or that, but phlebotomy.” 

There is nothing of this unscientific vagueness in Shakespeare. 
With a knowledge of psychology which was far in advance of his 
time and which may be said to have anticipated the most recent 
findings, he always speaks of the abnormal conditions of mind 
with marvellous accuracy. The outlines of his picture of Lady 
Macbeth might, for that part of it, have been sketched by a 
Maudsley, or a Morel, or any nineteenth-century specialist. There 
is, first, the intellectual and moral disturbance, then the crime and 
the consequent depression, finding, by and by, expression in som- 
nambulism—which is, in the words of Baron Feuchtersleben, 
“sometimes a precursor of dangerous neuroses, as of epilepsy, 
catalepsy, and the like”’—and there is, lastly, the “ mind dis- 
eased ”—the permanent “sorrows” and “ troubles of the brain” 
and heart—to which no medicinal balm or “ purgative drug” can 
minister any deliverance. 

The end of this weirdest creation of the poet’s imagination is 
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alike touching and tragic, as it is in keeping with all that went 
before it. To Macbeth, life, though it had more than its meed of 
evil, was a thing to be desired, and he died bravely fighting in its 
defence. With Lady Macbeth, however, life was not outward but 
inward, not a thing of pleasure but a weariness and an intolerable 
burden, from which there was no hope of escape, and so she 
raised an unfriendly hand against it. 
It is a fancy, but I cannot help thinking it was when asleep 
and in her night-vigil she did the deed. Dr. E. Mesnet relates 
(“Archives généraies de médicine,” 1860, vol. xv) that he was 
witness to an attempt at suicide begun in one and continued in 
the other of two consecutive attacks of somnambulism. And 
so it may have been ere. Life has its nightly side as well as the 
side that is to the day; and there was a kind of fitness in her case q 
it should have been then. She who, when awake, restrained her a 
will with such indomitable power, had, at last, when pressed by 
the shadows ard the suggestions of the night, to yield, and throw 
off forever the mask she had worn so long. 


LETTERS ON FAUST: 
BY H. C, BROCKMEYER. 
I. 


Contents: Distinction between subjective criticism and objective criticism, the former 
stating merely the relation of the work criticised to the critic’s feelings; the dangers of 
subjective criticisms of this kind; defects of criticisms based on biography; based on 
gossip ; literary dish-water ; the objective criticism that investigates the idea of the 
poem and sees the parts in relation to the whole. 


Dear H.—Yours of a recent date, requesting an epistolary 
criticism of “ Gvuethe’s Faust,” has come to hand, and I hasten to 


1 The first nine of these letters are reprinted here from Volumes I and II of this 
Journal, where they appeared in 1867-68. Having recently received Letters X to XX 
from the author, completing the series by a discussion of the Second Part of Faust, 
we have decided to reprint the first series in order to bring together, for the present 
readers of the Journal, this remarkable contribution to literary criticism. We have 
added to each letter an index to its contents.—Epitor. 
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assure you of a compliance of some sort. I say a compliance of 
some sort, for I cannot promise you a criticism. This, it seems 
to me, would be both too little and too much ; too little if under- 
stood in the ordinary sense, as meaning a mere statement of the 
relation existing between the work and myself; too much if in- 
terpreted as pledging an expression of a work of the creative 
‘imagination, as a totality, in the terms of the understanding, and 
submitting the result to the canons of art. 

The former procedure, usually called criticism, reduced to its 
simplest forms, amounts to this: that I, the critic, report to you 
that I was amused or bored, flattered or satirized, elevated or de- 
graded, humanized or brutalized, enlightened or mystified, pleased 
or displeased, by the work under consideration; and—since it 
depends quite as much upon my own humor, native ability, and 
culture acquired, which set of adjectives I may be able to report, 
as it does upon the work—I cannot perceive what earthly profit 
such a labor could be to you. For that which is clear to you may be 
dark to me ; hence, if I report that a given work is a “‘ perfect riddle 
to me,” you will only smile at my simplicity. Again, that which 
amuses me may bore you, for I notice that even at the theatre 
some will yawn with ennui while others thrill with delight and 
applaud the play. Now, if each of these should tell you how he 
liked the performance, the one would say “excellent,” and the 
other “ miserable,” and you be none the wiser. To expect, there- 
fore, that I intend to enter upon a labor of this kind, is to expect 
too little. 

Besides, such an undertaking seems to me not without its pecul- 
iar danger; for it may happen that the work measures or criti- 
cises the critic, instead of the latter the former. If, for example, 
I should tell you that the integral and differential calculus is all 
fog to me—mystifies me completely—you would conclude my 
knowledge of mathematics to be rather imperfect, and thus use 
my own report of that work as a sounding-lead to ascertain the 
depth of my attainment. Nay, you might even go further, and 
regard the work as a kind of Doomsday Book, on the title-page of 
which I had “ written myself down an ass.” Now, as I am not 
ambitious of a memorial of this kind, especially when there is no 
probability that the pages in contemplation—Goethe’s Faust— 
will perish any sooner than the veritable Doomsday Book itself, 
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I request you, as a special favor, not to understand of me that I 
propose engaging in any undertaking of this sort.’ 

Nor are you to expect an inquiry into the quantity or quality 
of the author’s food, drink, or raiment. For the present infantile 
state of analytic science refuses all aid in tracing such primary 
elements, so to speak, in the composition of the poem before us; 
and hence such an investigation would lead, at best, to very sec- 
ondary and remote conclusions. Nor shall we be permitted to 
explore the likes and dislikes of the poet, in that fine volume of 
scandal, for the kindred reason that neither crucible, reagent, nor 
retort are at hand which can be of the remotest service. 

By the by, has it never occurred to you, when perusing works 
of the kind last referred to, what a glowing picture the pious Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, the saintly Swift, has bequeathed to us of their 
producers, when he places the great authors, the historical Gulli- 
vers of our race, in all their majesty of form, astride the public 
thoroughfare of a Liliputian age, and marches the inhabitants, in 
solid battalions, through between their legs? you recollect what 
he says? 

Nor yet are you to expect a treat of that most delightful of all 
compounds, the table-talk and conversation—or, to use a homely 
phrase, the literary dishwater retailed by the author’s scullion. 
To expect such, or the like, would be to expect too little. 

On the other hand, to expect that I shail send you an expres- 
sion, in the terms of the understanding, of a work of the creative ~ 
imagination, as a totality, and submit the result to the canons of 
art, is to expect too much. For while I am ready, and while I 
intend to comply with the first part of this proposition, I am un- 
able to fultil the requirement of the latter part—that is, I am not 
able to submit the result to the canons of art. The reason for 
this inability it is not necessary to develop in this connection any 


1In this connection, permit me, dear friend, to mention a discovery which I made 
concerning my son Isaac, now three years old. Just imagine my surprise when I found 
that every book in my possession—Webster’s Spelling-book not excepted—is a perfect 
riddle to him, and mystifies him as completely as ever the works of Goethe, Hegel, 
Emerson, or any other thinking man, do or did the learned critics. But my parental 
pride, so much elated by the discovery of this remarkable precocity in my son—a pre- 
cocity which, at the age of three years (!), shows him possessed of all the incapacity of 
such “learned men ’—was shocked, nay, mortified, by the utter want of appreciation 
which the little fellow showed of this, his exalted condition ! 
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‘further than merely to mention that I find it extremely incon- 
venient to lay my hand upon the aforementioned canons just at 
this time. 

. I must, therefore, content myself with the endeavor to summon 
before you the /dea which creates the poem—each act, scene, and 
verse—so that we may see the part in its relation to the whole, 
and the whole in its concrete, organic articulation. If we succeed 
in this, then we may say that we comprehend the work—a con- 
dition precedent alike to the beneficial enjoyment and the rational 
judgment of the same. 


Il. 


Contents: The author can not avoid the use of general philosophical terms in treating 
of this poem; ‘the beautiful world,” an expression used by the poet, is itself a term 
of universal import; classification of the contents of the two worlds (a) of nature; (6) 
of spirit. 

In my first letter, dear friend, I endeavor to guard you against 
misapprehension as to what you might expect from me. Its sub- 
stance, if memory serves me, was that I did not intend to write on 
Anthropology or Psychology, nor yet on street, parlor, or court 
gossip, but simply about a work of art. 

I deemed these remarks pertinent in view of the cnstoms of the 
time, lest that, in my not conforming to them, you should judge me 
harshly without profit to yourself. With the same desire of keep- 
ing up a fair understanding with you, I must call your attention 
to some terms and distinctions which we shall have occasion to 
use, and which, unless explained, might prove shadows instead of 
lights along the path of our intercourse. 

I confess to you that I share the (I might say) abhorrence so 
generally entertained by the reading public, of the use of any 
general terms whatsoever, and would avoid them altogether if I 
could only see how. But in reading the poem that we are to 
consider, [ come upon such passages as these : 

(Choir of Invisible Spirits.) 

“Woe! Woe! 

Thou hast destroyed it, 
The beautiful world! 


It reels, it crumbles, 
. Crushed by a demigod’s mighty hand!” 


= 
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and I cannot see how we are to understand these spirits, or the 
poet who gave them voice, unless we attack this very general ex- 
pression “* The beautiful world,” here said to have been destroyed 
by Faust. 

I am, however, somewhat reconciled to this by the example of 
my neighbor—a non-speculative, practical farmer—now busily 
engaged in harvesting his wheat. For I noticed that he first di- 
rected his attention, after cutting the grain, to collecting and 
tying it together in bundles; and I could not help but perceive 
how much this facilitated his labor, and how difficult it would 
have been for him to collect his wheat, grain by grain, like the 
sparrow of the field. Though wheat it were, and not chaff, still 
such a mode of handling would reduce it even below the value of 
chaff. 

Just think of handling the wheat crop of the United States, 
the four hundred and twenty-five millions of bushels a year, in this 
manner! It is absolutely not to be thought of, and we must have 
recourse to agglomeration, if not to generalization. But the one 
gives us general masses, and the other general terms. The only 
thing that we can do, therefore, is, in imitation of our good neigh- 
bor of the wheat-field, to handle bundles, bushels, and bags, or— 
what is still better, if it can be done by some daring system ot 
intellectual elevators—whole ship-loads of grain at a time, due 
care being taken that we tie wheat to wheat, oats to oats, barley 
to barley, and not promiscuously. 

Now, with this example well before our minds, and the neces- 
sity mentioned, which compels us to handle—not merely the 
wheat crop of the United States for one year, but—whatever has 
been raised by the intelligence of man from the beginning of our 
. race to the time of Goethe the poet, together with the ground on 
which it was raised, and the sky above—for no less than. this 
seems to be contained in the expression “ The beautiful world ”—I 
call your attention first to the expression “form and matter,” 
which, when applied to works of intelligence, we must take the 
liberty of changing into the expression “ form and content”; for 
since there is nothing in works of this kind that manifests gravity, 
it can be of no use to say so, but may be of some injury. 

The next is the expression “ works of art,’ which sounds rather 
suspicious in some of its applications—sounds as if it was intended 


if 
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to conceal rather than reveal the worker. Now, I take it that the 
“works of art” are the works of the intelligence, and I shall have 
to classify them accordingly. Another point with reference to 
this might as well be noticed, and that is that the old expressions 
“ works of art” and “ works of nature” do not contain, as they 
were intended to, all the works that present themselves to our 
observation—the works of science, for example. Besides, we have 
government, society, and religion, all of which are undoubtedly 
distinct from the “ works of art” no less than from the “ works of 
nature,” and to tie them up in the same bundle with either of 
them seems to me to be like tying wheat with oats, and therefore 
to be avoided, as in the example before our minds. This seems 
to be done in the expression “ works of self-conscious intelligence ” 
and “ works of nature.” 

But if we reflect upon the phrases ‘‘ works of self-conscious in- 
telligence” and “ works of nature,” it becomes obvious that there 
must be some inaccuracy contained in them; for how can two dis- 
tinet subjects have the same predicate? It would, therefore, per- 
haps be better to say ‘“‘ the works of self-conscious intelligence ” 
and the “ products of nature.” 

Without further rasping and filing of old phrases, I call your 
attention in the next place to the most general term which we 
shall have occasion to use—‘ the world.” 

Under this we comprehend: 


I. The natural world—Gravity ; 
II. The spiritual world—Self-determination. 


I. Under the natural world we comprehend the terrestrial globe, 
and that part of the universe which is involved in its processes ; 
these are: 


(a) (1) Mechanic—Gravity, 
(2) Chemic— A'ffinity, Meteorologic— Electricity. 
(1) Organic—Galvanism, 
(2) Vegetative— Assimilation, 
II. Under “The Spiritual World,” the world of conscious in- 
telligence, we comprehend : 


Vital—Sensation. 


(a) The real world—implement, mediation. 
(6) The actual world—self-determination. 


4 
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(a) The real world contains whatever derives the end of its ex- 
istence only, from self-conscious intelligence. 


(1) The family—A ffection. 
} Mediation. 


(2) Society—Ethics, 
(3) State—Rights, 
(6) The actual world contains whatever derives the end and the 
means of its existence from self-conscious intelligence. 


(1) Art— Manifestation, 
(3) Philosophy—Definition, 

From this it appears that we have divided the world into three 
large slices—the Natural, the Real, and the Actual—with gravity 
for one and self-determination for the other extreme, and media- 
tion between them. 


III. 


Contents : The genesis of spirit (or human nature) through three stages—manifesta- 
tion, realization, and actualization; art shows, religion teaches, and philosophy compre- 
hends ; the self-conseiousness of an individual, of a nation, of an age; the ethical con- 
tent of Homer’s “Iliad,” the ethical content of Faust ; the entire life of man affected 
by the Faust collision which denies that man can know truth; hence three great spheres 
of conflict to be treated in the poem. 


In my last I gave you some general terms, and the sense in 
which I intend to use them. I also gave you a reason why I should 
use them, together with an illustration. But I gave you no rea- 
son why I used these and no others—or I did not advance anything 
to show that there are objects to which they necessarily apply. I 
only take it for granted that there are some objects presented to 
your observation and mine that gravitate or weigh something, 
and others that do not. To each I have applied as nearly as I 
could the ordinary terms. Now this procedure, although very 
unphilosophical, I can justify only by reminding you of the object 
of these letters. 

If we now listen again to the chant of the invisible choir, 


“ Thou hast destroyed it, 
The beautiful world,” 


it will be obvious that this can refer only to the world of media- 
tion and self-determination, to the world of spirit, of self-conscious 
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intelligence, for the world of gravitation is not so easily affected. 
But how is this—how is it that the world of self-conscious intelli- 
gence is so easily affected, is so dependent upon the individual 
man? This can be seen only by examining its genesis. 

In the genesis of Spirit we have three stages—manifestation, 

realization, and actualization. . The first of these, upon which the 
other two are dependent and sequent, falls in the individual man. 
For in him it is that Reason manifests itself before it can realize 
or embody itself in this or that political, social, or moral institu- 
tion. And it is not merely necessary that it should so manifest 
itself in the individual; it must also realize itself in these insti- 
tutions before it can actualize itself in Art, Religion, and 
Philosophy. For in this actualization it is absolutely dependent 
upon the former two stages of its genesis fur a content. From 
this it appears that Art shows what Religion teaches, and what 
Philosophy comprehends ; or that Art, Religion, and Philosophy 
have the same content. Nor is it difficult to perceive why this 
world of spirit or self-conscious intelligence is so dependent upon 
the individual man. 
_ Again, in the sphere of manifestation and reality, this content, 
the self-conscious intelligence, is the se/f-consciousness of an indi- 
vidual, a nation, or an age. And art, in the sphere of actuality, 
is this or that work of art, this poem, that painting, or yonder 
piece of sculpture, with the self-consciousness of this or that indi- 
vidual, nation, or age, for its content. Moreover, the particularity 
(the individual, nation, or age) of the content constitutes the indi- 
viduality of the work of Art. And not only this, but this particu- 
larity of the self-consciousness furnishes the very contradiction 
itself with the development and solution of which the work of art 
is occupied. For the self-consciousness which constitutes the 
content, being the self-consciousness of an individual, a nation, 
or an age, instead of being self-conscious intelligence in its pure 
universality, contains in that very particularity the contradiction 
which, in the sphere of manifestation and reality, constitutes the 
collision, conflict, and solution.’ 


1 From this a variety of facts in the character and history of the different works of art 
become apparent. The degree of the effect produced, for example, is owing to the 
degree of validity attached to the two sides of the contradiction. If the duties which 
the individual owes to the family and the state come into conflict, as in the Antigone 
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Now, if we look back upon the facts stated, we have the mani- 
festation, the realization, and the actualization of self-conscious 
intelligence as the three spheres or stages in the process which 
evolves and involves the entire activity of man, both practical and 
theoretical. It is also obvious that the realization of self-conscious 
intelligence in the family, society, and the state, and its actualiza- 
tion in Art, Religion, and Philosophy, depend in their genesis 
upon its manifestation in the individual. Hence a denial of the 
possibility of this manifestation is a denial of the possibility of the 
realization and actualization also. 


of Sophocles, and the consciousness of the age has not subordinated the ideas upon 
which they are based, but accords to each an equal degree of validity, we have a content 
‘replete with the noblest effects. For this is not a conflict between the abstract good 
and bad, the positive and the negative, but a conflict within the good itself. So like- 
wise the universality of the effect is apparent from the content. If this is the self- 
consciousness of a nation, the work-of art will be national. To illustrate this, and, at 
the same time, to trace the development of the particularity spoken of into a collision, 
we may refer to that great national work of art—the “ Iliad ” of Homer. The particularity 
which distinguishes the national self-consciousness of the Greeks is the pre-eminent 
validity attached by it to one of the before-mentioned modes of the actualization of self- 
conscious intelligence—the sensuous. Hence its worship of the Beautiful. This pre- 
eminence and the consequent subordination of the moral and the rational modes to it 
is the root of the contradiction, and hence the basis of the collision which forms the 
content of the poem. Its motive modernized would read about as follows: The son of 
one of our Senators goes to England ; is received and hospitably entertained at the house 
of a lord. During his stay he falls in love and subsequently elopez with the young wife 
of his entertainer. For this outrage, perpetrated by the young hopeful, the entire fight- 
ing material of the island get themselves into their ships, not so much to avenge the 
injured husband as to capture the runaway wife. 

But—now mark—adverse winds ensue, powers not human are in arms against them, 
and before these can be propitiated, a princess of the blood royal, pure and undefiled, 
must be sacrificed !—is sacrificed, and for what ? That all Greece may proclaim to the 
world that pure womanhood, pure manhood, family, society, and the state, are nothing, 
must be sacrificed on the altar of the Beautiful. For in the sacrifice of Iphigenia all 
that could perish in Helen, and more too—for Iphigenia was pure and Helen was not— 
was offered up by the Greeks, woman for woman, and nothing remained but the Beauti- 
ful, for which she henceforth became the expression. For in this alone did Helen 
excel Iphigenia, and all women. 

But how is this? Have not the filial, the parental, the social, the civil relations, 
sanctity and validity? Notas against the realization of the Beautiful, says the Greek. 
Nor yet the state? No; “Ido not go at the command of Agamemnon, but because I 
pledged fealty to Beauty.” ‘ But then,” Sir Achilles, “if the Beautiful should present 
itself under some individual form—say that of Briseis—you would for the sake of its 
possession disobey the will of the state?” “Ofcourse.” And the poet has to sing 
“ Achilles’s wrath!” and not “the recovery of the runaway wife,” the grand historical 
action. 
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Now, if this denial assume the form of a conviction in the con- 
sciousness of an individual, a nation, or an age, then there results 
a contradiction which involves in the sweep of its universality the 
entire spiritual world of man. For it is the self-consciousness of 
that individual, nation, or age, in direct conflict with itself, not 
with this or that particularity of itself, but with its entire content, 
in the sphere of manifestation, with the receptivity for, the pro- 
duction of, and the aspiration after, the Beautiful, the Good, and 
the True, within the individual himself; in the sphere of realiza- 
tion with the Family, with Society, and with the State; and 
finally, in the sphere of actuality with Art, Religion, and Phi- 
losophy. 

Now, this contradiction is precisely what is presented in the 
proposition “ Man cannot know truth.” This you will remember 
was, in the history of modern thought, the result of Kant’s philoso- 
phy; and Kant’s philosophy was the philosophy of Germany at 
the time of the conception of Goethe’s Faust. And Goethe was 
the truest poet of Germany, and thus he sings: 


“So then I have studied philosophy, 
Jurisprudence, and medicine, 
And, what is worse, Theology, 
Thoroughly, but, alas! in vain, 
And here I stand with study hoar, 
A fool, and know what I knew before ; 
Am called Magister, nay, LL. D., 
And for ten years am busily 
Engaged leading through fen and close 
My trusting pupils by the nose ; 
Yet see that nothing can be known. 
This burns my heart, this, this alone!” 


Here you will perceive in the first sentence of the poem, as was 
meet, the fundamental contradiction, the theme, or the “ argu- 
ment,” as it is so admirably termed by critics, is stated in its 
naked abstractness, just as Achilles’s wrath is the first sentence ot 
the “ Iliad.” 

This theme, then, is nothing more nor less than the self-con- 
sciousness in contradiction with itself, in conflict with its own 
content. Hence, if the poem is to portray this theme, this con- 
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tent, in its totality, it must represent it in three spheres: first, 
Manifestation—F aust in conflict with himself; second, Realization 
—-Faust in conflict with the Family, Society, and the State; 
thirdly, Actualization—Faust in conflict with Art, Religion, and 
Philosophy. 

Now, my friend, please to examine the poem once more, reflect 
closely upon what has been said, and then tell how much of the 
poem can you spare, or how much is there in the poem, as printed, 
which does not flow from or develop this theme. 


Contents: The sphere of manifestation; the individual has receptivity for productive 
capacity, and aspiration for the True, the Good, and the Beautiful; the agnosticism of 
Faust strikes against all these; the German nation; Faust’s culture negative; the con- 
juration of the earth-spirit by aspiration; the inadequacy of the individual to compre- 
hend the universal; hence despair and suicide. ; 


In my last, dear friend, I called your attention to the theme, to 
the content of the poem in a general way, stating it in the very 
words of the poet himself. To trace the development of this 
theme from the abstract generality into concrete detail is the task 
before us. 

According to the analysis, we have to consider, first of all, the 
sphere of Manifestation. 

In this we observe the threefold relation which the individual 
sustains to self-conscious intelligence, viz.: Receptivity for, and 
production of, and aspiration for, the True, the Good, and the 
Beautiful. Now, if it is true that man cannot know truth, then it 
follows that he can neither receive nor produce the True. For 
how shall he know that whatever he may receive and produce is 
true, since it is specially denied that he can know it. This con- 
clusion as conviction, however, does not affect immediately the 
third relation—the aspiration—nor quench its gnawing. And 
this is the first form of conflict in the individual. Let us now 
open the book and place it before us. 

The historic origin of our theme places us in a German Univer- 
sity, in the professor’s private studio. 

It is well here to remember that it is a German Vatowse, and 
that the occupant of the room is a German professor. Also that 
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it is the received opinion that the Germans are a theoretical people ; 
by which we understand that they act from conviction, and not 
from instinct. Moreover, that their conviction is not a mere 
holiday affair, to be rehearsed, say on Sunday, and left in charge 
of a minister, paid for the purpose, during the balance of the 
week, but an actual, vital fountain of action. Hence, the con- 
viction of such a character being given, the acts follow in logical 
sequence. 

With this remembered, let us now listen to the self-communion 
of the occupant of the room. 

In bitter earnest the man has honestly examined, and sought to 
possess himself of the intellectual patrimony of the race. In pov- 
erty, in solitude, in isolation, he has labored hopefully, earnestly ; 
and now he casts up his account and finds—what? “That nothing 
can be known.” His hair is gray with more than futile endeavor, 
and for ten years his special calling has been to guide the students 
to waste their lives, as he has done his own, in seeking to accom- 
plish the impossible—to know. This is the worm that gnaws his 
heart! As compensation, he is free from superstition—fears neither 
hell nor devil. But this sweeps with it all fond delusions, all con- 
ceit that he is able to know, and to teach something for the eleva- 
tion of mankind. Nor yet does he possess honor or wealth—a dog 
would not lead a life like this. 

Here you will perceive how the first two relations are negated 
by the conviction that man cannot know truth, and how, on the 
wings of aspiration, he sallies forth into the realm of magic, of 
mysticism, of subjectivity. For if reason, with its mediation, is 
impotent to create an object for this aspiration, let us see what 
emotion and imagination, without mediation, can do for subjective . 
satisfaction. 

And here all is glory, all is freedom! The imagination seizes 
the totality of the universe, and revels in ecstatic visions. What 
a spectacle! But, alas! a spectacle only! How am I to know, 
to comprehend the fountain of life, the centre of which articulates 
this totality ? 

See here another generalization: the practical world as a whole! 
Ah, that is my sphere; here I have a firm footing; here I am 
master; here I command spirits! Approach, and obey your 
master ! 
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“Spirit. Who calls ? 
Faust. Terrific face ! 
Sp. Art thou he that called ? 
Thon trembling worm ! 

Faust. Yes; I’m he; am Faust, thy peer. 

Sp. Peer of the Spirit thou comprehendest—not of me! 

Faust. What! not of thee! Of whom, then? I, the image of Deity 
itself, and not even thy peer?” 


No, indeed, Mr. Faust, thou dost not include within thyself 
the totality of the practical world, but only that part thereof 
which thou dost comprehend-—only thy vocation, and hark! “It 
knocks !” 

Oh, death! I see, ’tis my vocation ; indeed, “It is my famulus!” 

And this, too, is merely a delusion; this great mystery of the 
practical world shrinks to this dimension—a bread-professorship. 

It would seem so; for no theory of the practical world is possi- 
ble without the ability to know truth. As individual, you may 
imitate the individual, as the brute his kind, and thus transmit a 
craft ; but you cannot seize the practical world in transparent 
forms and present it as a harmonious totality to your fellow-man, 
for that would require that these transparent intellectual forms 
should possess objective validity—and this they have not, accord- 
ing to your conviction. And sv it cannot be helped. 

But see what a despicable thing it is to be a bread-professor ! 

And is this the mode of existence, this the reality, the only reality, 
to answer the aspiration of our soul—the aspiration which sought 
to seize the universe, to kindle its inmost recesses with the light 
of intelligence, and thus illumine the path of life? Alas, Reason 
gave us error—Imagination, illusion—and the practical world, the 
Will, a bread-protessorship! Nothing else? Yes; a bottle of 
laudanum ! 

Let us drink, and rest forever! But hold, is there nothing else, 
really? No emotional nature? Hark, what is that? Easter 
bells! The recollections of my youthful faith in a revelation ! 
They must be examined. We cannot leave yet. 

And see what a panorama, what a strange world lies embedded 
with those recollections. Let us see it in all its varied character 
and reality, on this Easter Sunday, for example. 
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Contents; Faust’s agnostic conviction leaves him with a mere avocation and youthful 
recollections to hold him back from suicide; goes with Wagner to see his fellow-men on 
the Easter festival and discover what it is that makes life worth living for them; his 
recognition by the people; Wagner thinks such recognition to be a great blessing; his 
motto: live to make a living; Faust despises undeserved honors, but sees that if he can 
not know truth, still he possesses power over his fellow-men, and that he can certainly 
obtain wealth and sensual pleasure; this conviction is the dog; one’s avocation followed 
without higher ends than to make a living is a poodle; re-examines revelation; takes 
up the passage from St. John to translate; has to get the idea, has to understand the 
passage in order to translate it; but an agnostic can not understand the truth revealed 
to him, and revelation is therefore impossible ; the dog gets restless as the conviction 
becomes clear that religion can not furnish truth; it swells to colossal proportions ; 
Faust will renounce the pursuit of truth and turn to selfish gratification. 


I have endeavored before to trace the derivation of the content 
of the first scene of the poem, together with its character, from the 
abstract theme of the work. In it we saw that the fundamental 
conviction of Faust leaves him naked—leaves him nothing but a 
bare avocation,' a mere craft, and the precarious recollections of 
his youth (when he believed in revealed truths) to answer his 
aspirations. These recollections arouse his emotions, and rescue 
him from nothingness (suicide)—they fill his soul with a content. 

To see this content with all its youthful charm, we have to re- 
trace our childhood’s steps before the gates of the city on this the 
Easter festival of the year—you and I being mindful, in the mean- 
time, that the public festivals of the church belong to the so-called 
external evidences of the truth of the Christian Religion. 

Well, here we are in the suburbs of the city, and what do we 
see? First a set of journeymen mechanics, eager for beer and 
brawls, interspersed with servant girls; students whose tastes run 
very much in the line of strong beer, biting tobacco, and the well- 
dressed servant-girls aforesaid ; citizens’ daughters, perfectly out- 
raged at the low taste of the students who run after the servant- 
girls, “ when they night have the very best of society ” ; citizens 
dissatisfied with the new mayor of the city-—“ Taxes increase from 


1 Avocation is used in these letters in preference to vocation, the latter signifying 
one’s calling as determined by inward character or aptitude, while the former (avoca- 
tion) signifies the external occupation or business followed by the individual. This 
seems to be the present common usage both in England and in the colonies. See Mur- 
ray’s New English Dictionary,” swb voc.—Epiror. 
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day to day, and nothing is done for the welfare of the city.” A 
beggar is not wanting. Other citizens, who delight to speak of 
war and rumors of war in distant countries, in order to enjoy their 
own peace at home with proper contrast; also an “ elderly one,” 
who thinks that she is quite able to furnish what the well-dressed 
citizens’ daughters wish for—to the great scandal of the latter, 
who feel justly indignant at being addressed in public by such an 
old witch (although, ‘between ourselves, she did show us our 
sweethearts on St. Andrew’s night”’); soldiers, who sing of high- 
walled fortresses and proud women to be taken by storm ; and, 
finally, farmers around the linden-tree, dancing a most furious 
gallopade—a real Easter Sunday or Monday “ before the gate ”— 
of any city in Germany, even to this day. 

And into this real world, done up in holiday attire, but not by 
the poet—into this paradise, this very heaven of the people, where 
great and small fairly vell with delight—Faust enters, assured 
that here he can maintain his rank asa man; “ Here I dare to be 
aman!” And, sure enough, listen to the welcome : 


“ Nay, Doctor, ’tis indeed too much 
To be with us on such a day, 
To join the throng, the common mass, 
You, you, the great, the learned man! 
Take, then, this beaker, too,” ete. 


And here goes—a general health to the Doctor, to the man who 
braved thé pestilence for us, and who even now does not think it 
beneath him to join us in our merry-making—hurrah for the Doc- 
tor ; hip, hip, ete. 

And is not this something, dear friend? Just think, with honest 
Wagner, when he exclaims, “ What emotions must crowd thy 
breast, O great man! while listening to such honors?” and you 
will also say with him: 


“ Thrice blest the man who draws such gee rare 
From talents all his own!” 


Why, see! the father shows you to his son; every one inquires 
—presses, rushes to see you! The fiddle itself is hushed, the dane- 
ers stop. Where you go they fall into lines; caps and hats fly 
into the air. But a little more, and they would fall upon their 
knees as if the sacred Host passed that way ! 
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And is not this great? Is not this the very goal of human am- 
bition? To Wagner, dear friend, it is; for the very essence of an 
avocation is, and must be, “success in life.” But how does it stand 
with the man whose every aspiration is the True, the Good, and 
the Beautiful? Will ahurrah from one hundred thousand throats, 
all in good yelling order, assist him? Vo. 

To Wagner it is immaterial whether he knows what he needs, 
provided he sees the day when the man who has been worse to 
the people than the very pestilence itself, receives public honors ; 
but to Faust, to the man really in earnest—who is not satistied 
when he has squared life with life, and obtained zero for a result, 
or who does not merely live to make a living, but demands a 
rational end for life, and, in default of that rational end, spurns 
life itself—to such a man this whole scene possesses little signifi- 
- cance indeed. It possesses, however, some significance, even for 
him! For it is indeed true that man cannot know truth—that the 
high aspiration of his soul has no object—then this scene demon- 
strates, at least, that Faust possesses power over the practical 
world. If he cannot know the world, he can at least swallow a 
considerable portion of it, and this scene demonstrates that he can 
exercise a great deal of choice as to the parts to be selected; do 
you see this conviction ? 

Do you see this conviction? Do you see this dog? Consider 
it well; what is it, think you? Do you perceive how it encircles 
us nearer and nearer—becomes more and more certain, and, if I 
mistake not, a luminous emanation of gold, of honor, of power, 
follows in its wake. It seems to meas if it drew soft magic rings, 
as future fetters, round our feet! See, the circles become smaller 
and smaller—’tis almost a certainty—tis already near; come, 
come home with us! 

The temptation here spread before us by the poet, to consider 
the dog “ well,” is almost irresistible; but all we can say in this 
place, dear friend, is that if you will look upon what is properly 
called an avocation in civil society, eliminate from it all higher 
ends and motives other than the simple one of making a living— 
no matter with what pomp and circumstance—no doubt you will 
readily recognize the poopLe. But we must hasten to the studio 
to watch further developments, for the conflict is not as yet de- 
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cided. We are still to examine the possibility of a divine revela- 
tion to man, who cannot know truth. . 

And for this purpose our newly-acquired conviction that we 
possess power over the practical world, although not as yet in a 
perfectly clear form before us, comfortably lodged behind the 
stove, where it properly belongs, we take down the original text 
of the New Testament in order to realize its meaning in our own 
loved mother-tongue. It stands written: “In the beginning was 
the Word.” Word? Word? Never! Meaning it ought to be! 
Meaning what? Meaning? No; it is Power! No; Deed! 
Word, meaning, power, deed—which is it? Alas, how am I to 
know unless I can know truth? Tis even so, our youthful recollec- 
tions dissolve in mist, into thin air; and nothing is left us but our 
newly-acquired conviction, the restlessness of which during this 
examination has undoubtedly not escaped your attention, dear — 
friend. (‘ Bequiet, there, behind the stove.” “See here, poodle, 
one of us two has to leave this room!”) What, then, is the 
whole content of this conviction, which, so long as there was 
the hope of a possibility of a worthy object for our aspiration, 
seemed so despicable? What is it that governs the practical 
world of finite motives, the power that adapts means to ends, re- 
gardless of a final, of an infinite end? Is it not the Understand- 
ing? and although Reason—in its search after the jinal end, with 
its perfect system of absolute means, of infinite motives and in- 
terests—begets subjective chimeras, is it not demonstrated that the 
understanding possesses objective validity? Nay, look upon this 
dog well; does it not swell into colossal proportions—is no dog at 
all, in fact, but the very power that holds absolute sway over the 
finite and negative—the understanding itself—Mephistopheles in 
proper form ? 

And who calls this despicable? Is it not Reason, the power 
that begets chimeras, and it alone? And shall we reject the real, 
the actual—all, in fact, that possesses objective validity—because, 
forsooth, the power of subjective chimeras declares it negative, 
finite, perishable? Never. ‘No fear, dear sir, that Ill do this. 
Precisely what I have promised is the very aim of all my endeavor. 
Conceited fool that I was! I prized myself too highly ””—claimed 
kin with the infinite. ‘I belong only in thy sphere ”—the finite. 
“The Great Spirit scorns me. Nature is a sealed book to me; 
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the thread of thought is severed. “Knowing disgusts me. In the 
depths of sensuality I'll quench the burning passion.” 

Here, then, my friend, we arrive at the final result of the con- 
flict in the first sphere of our theme—in the sphere of manifesta- 
tion—that of the individual. We started with the conviction that 
man cannot know truth. This destroyed our spiritual endeavors, 
and reduced our practical avocation to an absurdity. We sought 
refuge in the indefinite—the mysticism of the past—and were 
repelled by its subjectivity. We next examined the theoretical side 
of the practical world, and found this likewise an impossibility and 
suicide—a mere blank nothingness—as the only resource. But 
here we were startled by our emotional nature, which unites us 
with our fellow-man, and seems to promise some sort of a bridge 
over into the infinite—certainly demands such a transition. In- 
vestigating this, therefore, with all candor, we found our fellow- 
men wonderfully oceupied—oceupied like the kitten pursuing its 
own tail! At the same time it became apparent that we might 
be quite a dog in this kitten dance, or that the activity of the 
understanding possessed objective validity. With this conviction 
fairly established, although still held in utter contempt, we exam- 
ined the last resource: the possibility of a divine revelation of 
truth to men that cannot know truth. The result, as the mere 
statement of the proposition would indicate, is negative, and thus 
the last chance of obtaining validity for anything except the activ- 
ity of the understanding vanishes utterly. But with this our con- 
tempt for the understanding likewise vanishes; for whatever our 
aspiration may say, it has no object to correspond to it, and is 
threfore merely subjective, a hallucination, a chimera, and the 
understanding is the highest attainable for us. Here, therefore, 
the subjective conflict ends, for we have attained. to objectivity, 
and this is the highest, since there is nothing else that possesses 
validity for man. Nor is this by any means contemptible in itself, 
for it is the power over the finite world, and the net result is: That 
if you and I, my friend, have no reason, cannot know truth, we 
do have at least a stomach, a capacity for sensual enjoyment, and 
an understanding to administer to the same—to be its servant. 
This, at least, is demonstrated by the kitten dance of the whole 
world. 
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VI. 


Contents : The dog becomes Mephisto; if man can not know truth, his understand- 
ing, or Mephisto, can procure sensual enjoyment for him; the intellect in the service 
of the body is Mephistopheles ; the world of reality, the institutions, family, society, and 
State, have no force to hold man back from sensual gratification with such convictions ; 
Faust will give up striving for the impossible; theory is gray, but the tree of life is 
green ; they will travel on the quality of their cloth. 


Dear H.—In following our theme through the sphere of mani- 
festation, we arrived at the conclusion: “ Although man cannot 
know truth—has no Reason—he does possess a stomach, a capac- 
ity for sensual enjoyment and an Understanding to minister to 
the same—to be its servant.” With this conclusion, we have 
arrived at the world of Reality—for we have attributed objective 
validity to the Understanding. It also determines our position in 
that world. The Understanding—Mephisto—is our guide and 
servant; the world of Reality a mere means for individual ends— 
for private gratification. Whatever higher pretensions this world 
might make, such pretensions are based upon the presupposition 
that man can know Truth, and are therefore without foundation. 
Hence this world of Reality—the Family, Society, and the State 
—have no right and no authority as against the individual inceli- 
nations and desires of man. The latter are supreme and find their 
limitation not in Reason, but in the power of the Understanding 
to supply them with means of gratification. It is true that these 
means are derived from without, and hence that the individual 
under this view is limited and determined from without, and that 
external determination is collision and conflict. Besides, what- 
ever our conviction with reference to the world’ of Reality may 
be, that world, once for all, is extant with the bold claim of being 
on the one side the pledge and on the other the very embodiment 
of the rational existence of the race; and it wields, moreover, in 
that existence, the power of the race. But this is ow, reflection, 
dear friend, which it may be well enough to keep in view, as a 
species of logical heat-lightning along the horizon, but which has 
no significance under the conclusion arrived at by Faust. Under 
it our individual desires and inclinations, however capricious, are 
the end, and whatever presents itself has value and validity in so 
far, and only in so far, as it is a means for this end. 
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These are the principles of the man before us, who, 


“ For idle dalliance too old, 
Too young to be without desire,” 


is still professor in the German University. His life falls in the 
historic period when a knowledge of the natural sciences is not as 
yet diffused, and many of the results remain arcana for individual 
profit. Possessed of such, and whatever may enrich the Under- 
standing of man—convinced, circumstanced, and occupied as he 
is—what should be his future career? Shall he spend the re- 
mainder of his life in the same fruitless endeavor as hitherto, even 
after he is convinced of its futility and thus deprived of the poor 
solace of hope? Or shall he not rather “learn some sense” and 
look around for enjoyment before it is entirely too late? 

“ Away with this striving after the impossible! What though 
your body is your own, is that which I enjoy less mine? If I can 
pay for six brave steeds, are they not mine with all their power ? 
I run as if on four-and-twenty legs, and am held to be of some 
consequence! Away, therefore; leave off your cogitating—away 
into the world! I tell you, a man who speculates is like a brute 
led by evil genzi in circles round and round upon a withered 
heath, while close at hand smile beauteous pastures green. Just 
look at this place! Call you this living—to plague yourself and 
the poor boys to death with ennui ? Leave that to your good 
neighbor, the worthy Mr. Book-worm. Why should you worry 
yourself threshing such straw ?” 

This, dear friend, is “common sense,” and hence the speech of 
Mephisto upon the situation, literally translated by the poet no 
less than by ourselves from the poet. Its extraordinary good 
sense is so apparent that it cannot be without immediate effect, 
which we perceive in the scene where the different studies are re- 
viewed by the aid of its radiance concentrated into, 


“ All theory, my friend, is gray, 
But green the golden tree of Life!” 


as the focal point. With this final adieu to the past, we congratu- 
late ourselves upon the “ New career” ! 

“What about the immediate start—conveyance, ete.?” Well, 
I suppose Faust is not the only one that has travelled on the 
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quality of his cloth! “To fly through the air on Mephisto’s 
cloak ” sounds very poetic, but to pass in society upon the strength 
of appearance is such an every-day occurrence that it is quite 
prosaic. 


VII. 


Contents: The “new career” of Faust; analysis of the world of reality; the natural 
and rational phases of the family—sexual passion versus the social requirements; the 
collisions between these two phases constitute the contents of light literature, according 
to Shakespeare (Romeo and Juliet); the work of art requires that both sides of the col- 
lision be recognized as valid in the public mind; the old social requirements no longer 
valid in many particulars here in America; the collisions involved in Macbeth, Hamlet, 
Romeo and Juliet; nature versus society ; the negative family (illegitimacy); Auerbach’s 
Cellar; chemical science. 


Tn our last, we saw our hero off—that is, we saw him enter upon 
a “ new career,” apparently furnished with all the requisites for 
his journey. Not equipped like him, it will be necessary for you 
and me to cast about for some mode of progression, lest we be 
left behind. Let us, therefore, proceed in our own way to exam- 
ine the locale, the world of Reality into which we saw him enter 
with our own eyes, in order that we may duly appreciate the situ- 
ation, entertaining no doubt in the mean time but that we shall 
meet him again in the course of our ramblings. 

Setting aside, therefore, the conviction of Faust, which may be 
regarded as his vehicle, we have before us the world of Reality, 
characterized in our analysis as deriving the end but not the means 
of its existence from self-conscious intelligence, and, as compre- 
hending the three institutions, the Family, Society, and the State. 
The disparity between the end and the means indicated in the 
characterization manifests itself in the family in the two factors 
or moments : 

First, the natural moment : the affections of the parties. 

Second, the rational moment: the social requirements upon 
which the family is to be founded. 

The first is called natwral, because it is unconscious, in the 
sense that it is not based upon any specific reasons, and hence 
Cupid is represented as blind by the truthful ancients. 

The second is called rational, because self-conscious intelli- 
gence assigns the reasons for or against the contemplated union. 

The fact of this duality renders a collision between the two ele- 
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‘ments possible, and, in consequence of the peculiar conditions of 
modern society which favor such collisions, this content has oceu- 
pied modern art to a greater extent than any other. 


“ Ah, me! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth : 
But either it was different in blood, 
Or else misgraffed in respect of years ; 
Or else it stood upon the choice of friends ; 
Or, if there were a sympathy of choice, 
War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it,” 


says Shakespeare when he epitomizes the content of what is now 
called light literature. 

This collision, however, is a proper subject for Art only when 
both elements have validity in the public consciousness. Hence, 
only in modern times, and then only in certain localities.’ 

Again, it is a proper subject for Art only when both parties 
attach this validity to both elements. For if this is not the case, 
then the collision admits of no solution except an external one— 
z.é., through a deus ex machina as to the party denying this va- 
lidity, and this is in violation of the great principle that Art is the 
Manifestation of self-conscious intelligence to man.’ 


1T apprehend t. . a true American, born in the free West--free in the sense that 
every man is master over his physical necessities, and not their slave—finds Art of this 
kind a foreign affair. Not because he is illiterate—the usual solution assigned for his 
want of appreciation—but simply because the content is untrue to him. What is a 
social inequality to him that he should snivel with Arthur or Harry because they could 
not marry the girls they loved? He has no personal experience in common with Arthur 
or Harry. If his parents oppose his marriage because Sally is too poor, he takes her 
and sings : 
“For Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm,” 
and therewith ends the matter. Again, if he is poor and Sally is the daughter of a 
United States Senator, and her mother in consequence deadly opposed to the match, he 
quietly works his way into the legislature of his State, defeats the old man for the Sen- 
ate, and asks the old lady how.she would like to be his mother-in-law now. For he is 
a free American citizen, containing, by virtue of his birth, all the social possibilities be- 
tween the gallows and the presidential chair. Social requirements can have no validity 
in his presence, in the sense that he should regard them as insurmountable obstacles to 
the accomplishment of any rational purpose. ; 
2 This is the principle of free art as recognized in all of its significance by Shake- 
speare. It is based upon the final assumption of absolute self-determination for the 
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Perhaps the extreme modification of this collision presents 
itself under the following form: Society promulgates its edict, 
based upon the necessity of its own existence, that man shall not 
be a father until he can protect, maintain, and educate his off- 
spring—. ¢., guarantee to it a rational existence. But Watwre de- 
clares that he shall be a father when he can propagate his species. 
Now, the period when the individual may comply with both of 
these behests does not coincide with the period when he can com- 
ply with either ; for the command of Nature may be fulfilled on 
his part several years earlier than that of Society, and during all 
this time we have Nature urging and Society dissuading and pro- 
hibiting the individual from fulfilling the peculiar destiny of his 
individuality—its annihilation in the generic act. This eventu- 
ates in what might be called the ‘“‘ Negative Family ”—a generic 
relation of the sexes utterly devoid of all positive or rational ele- 
ments. 

As a concomitant, and sharing with it a common origin, is that 
peculiar social phenomenon which we witness in ‘ Auerbach’s 

Cellar,” where it appears we have arrived in happy time—to find 
our hero joining in the chorus, 


“ We are as happy as cannibals, 


Nay, as five hundred hogs” ; 


or, if not our hero, Mephisto for him (for you will notice that 
Faust says only, “ Good evening, gentlemen,” and “ [ should like 
to leave now,” during this whéle scene), the very leader of the 
crowd in wit, song, and wine. Nay, as to the latter, he cannot 
refrain from giving them a little touch of his chemical science, 
which can dispense with the old grape-wine process, and still give 


individual. Macbeth spurns and demands loyalty at the same time. What wonder, 
then, that it comes home on the sword of Macduff ? 

Hamlet arms Doubt; and Accident, the proper person of Doubt, slays Polonius and 
thus arms Laertes against Hamlet, who returns Laertes his own by Accident. 

Romeo loves, he knows not whom, and dies, he knows not why; while Juliet-— 

“ Go ask his name ; if he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed.” 

The Moor of Venice violates the generic conditions of race through physical courage: 
“She loved me for the dangers I had passed,” and moral cowardice destroys both him 
and Desdemona. 

Compare with these the works of Calderon and the contrast will render apparent 
what logic has but indicated. 
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perfect satisfaction to his customers—a fact of some importance, 
one would suppose, to the landlord. And thus it would appear 
that our hero is not left to trust entirely to the quality of his 
cloth for the practical wherewithal. But the little “ Feuer-luft,” 
which one would at first have been inclined to interpret Fame, 
resolves itself into “ fire-water,” or rather the art to make this—to 
work the miracle of the Wedding-feast at Galilee on the principles 
of natural science. 


VITl. 


Contents : Faust’s age; necessity of stimulants to arouse passion; the Witches’ 
Kitchen a brothel. 


There is one thing, dear friend, in the character of Faust to 
which I have not called your attention heretofore, and that is, 
the age of the man and the practical inconvenience he may expe- 
rience therefrom in his new career. 


“ For idle dalliance too old, 
Too young to be without desire,” 


he would find it, no doubt, convenient to decrease the one and 
increase the other. For in this new career the strength and num- 
ber of his desires are an essential element, especially when there 
is every prospect of ample means for their gratification. As re- 
gards external appearance, that can be readily managed by a judi- 
cious use of cosmetics, the tailor’s art, and kindred appliances. 
But the physical desires, the sexual passions, for example, require 
youth to yield full fruition. Proper culture, however, not to men- 
tion aphrodisiacs, will do much, even in this direction. The 
modes for this are two, but for practical purposes only one; and 
although not exactly to our taste at first, still, since there is no 
other alternative presented, we must to the “ Witches’ Kitchen,” 
named the “ Negative Family,” if I remember correctly, in a for- 
mer letter. The popular name for this is somewhat different, but 
since I have given the genesis of the thing in the letter referred 
to, I may be permitted fo omit the more definite designation, for 


“ Who dares to modest ears announce 
What modest hearts will not renounce ? ” 


If, however, you should find any difficulty in discovering what 
is meant by the Witches’ Kitchen, and where to find it, all that 
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is necessary is to disregard the name and pay attention to what 
transpires. 

First, the servants, employed, as the poet assures us, in stirring 
a very strange dish, Beggar’s Broth—a kind of broth, perhaps, not 
so well calculated to feed as to make beggars. You will also per- 
ceive the strong propensity to gambling which possesses these 
creatures. Next, observe the ecstasy of Faust over the image of 
a woman which he sees in a mirror—with this strange-peculiarity : 

“ Alas! if I do not remain upon this spot, if I dare to approach 
nearer, then I can only see her as in a mist!” No doubt this beauty 
will not bear close inspection! Still it is very beautiful! “Is it 
possible? Is woman so beautiful? Must I see in this moulded 
form the very comprehension of all that is in heaven? And such 
an object is found upon this earth?” 

Of course it is, and quite attainable, too, says Mephisto. But, 
above all, pay attention to the scene between Mephisto and the 
witch herself, not omitting the mode in which he identifies himself 
as belonging to the nobility. This latter ise based upon a satirical 
saying quite current in Germany, but which will not bear trans- 
lation. 

By paying attention to these things, instead of to the name 
‘by which the poet calls the place, you will readily detect the 
original. 

I cannot dismiss this scene without calling your attention to the 
manner in which a poet treats his theme. The scene just exam- - 
ined may, at first glance, appear to flow less freely or necessarily 
from the content, the idea of the work, even for those who can 
recognize the negativity of the conclusions of Faust, and trace that 
negativity through the various forms in which it presents itself in 
society. And yet, aside from this logical necessity, there is an- 
other, a physico-psychological necessity for this scene, contained 
in the theme, thus: 


“So, then, I have studied Philosophy, 
Jurisprudence, and Medicine, 
And, what is worse, Theology, 
Thoroughly, but, alas, in vain,” 


Who says this—a young man of twenty or twenty-five? If so, 
what significance can there be attached to his words? What 
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could he be expected to know of such subjects at that age? But 
mark; 
“ And here I stand, with study hoar, 
A fool—and know what I knew before.” 
Ay, more— 
“ Am called Magister, nay, LL. D., 
And for ten years am busily 
Engaged to lead through fen and close 
My trusting pupils by the nose.” 


You will see, my friend, what an essential element the age of 
Faust is, to give weight to his conclusions. Without this, the 
whole would sink into utter absurdity. But now comes the ques- 
tion: How is this LL. D., hoary with study, professor in the uni- 
versity for the last ten years, to enter into a conflict with the fam- 
ily, so necessarily contained in his conviction? The lessons taught 
and appliances furnished in the Witches’ Kitchen are the poet’s 
answer to this question. Of these, advantage has been taken, and 
such benefits reaped, that at the end of the scene we are assured, 
upon the very best authority, that he is now in a condition to 
“see a Helen in every woman.” The means used, it is sufficient 
to know, were produced under the special directions of the devil, 
although the devil himself could not make them, and were there- 
fore quite natural. 


IX. 


Contents: Gretchen’s family; the church the guardian of the sacredness of the 
family; the individual’s selfishness first cancelled in the family wherein there is mutual 
self-sacrifice ; the family relation impossible with Faust’s conviction; the destruction of - 
the family results from Faust’s' deed; but the destroyer is preserved because the col- 
lision that produces the destruction is not one peculiar to the family, but a general one 
that attacks all institutions; agnosticism, whose first result is sensual indulgence, is 
therefore not solved in the First Part of Faust. 


We are now prepared, my friend, to witness the results of the 
elements and powers so carefully elaborated by the poet. in 
order to do so, however, with satisfaction, it may be necessary to 
recall, in their simplest logical forms, the agents involved. On 
the one side, therefore, we have the family relation, with its natu- 
ral and rational moments, and on the other the conviction that 
this relation has no validity as against the individual desires and 
conclusions of man. Imbued with and swayed by the latter, we 
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have Faust; a man prepared “to see a Helen in every woman ”; 
as the simple bearer of the former in its potential perfection, a 
young woman—“ not so poor but that she enjoys the respect of 
her neighbors, nor yet so rich that she may defy their opinion.” 
For under these social conditions, if anywhere, that which the 
Germans call “ Sitte,” and the ancients called “ Ethica,” and what 
we, with our usual obliquity of expression, call “ public morals,” 
must be-sought. This young woman, clad in purity and faith, is 
met at the temple of the living God—at once the primary source 
and the still existing refuge of the sacredness of the family rela- 
tion. The severely realistic character of Gretchen, therefore, is 
determined by the theme; and the scene where she relates her 
daily occupation of cooking, washing, sweeping, etc., besides the 
exquisite motive which the poet employs to transfigure its prosaic 
‘commonplace, ought not to be wanting. While this gives the po- — 
tential, the real side of the family relation must be presented. 
This is supplied by the family of which Gretchen is a member. 
If we desire to determine further the elements of the latter, it is 
necessary only to reflect upon the peculiar mediation involved in 
the relation." From this it would appear that the essential ele- 


1 The individual is born. His existence depends upon the constant victory of his 
individuality over every opposing individuality, particularity, or process. To this he 
owes his existence, both prior and subsequent to his birth. And yet the existence of 
that individual is dependent in its origin upon the cancelling of individuality in the gen- 
eric act. The affirmative solution of this contradiction rests with the Family. 

Let us watch the process for a moment. Take a young man of twenty or twenty-five 
—one who pays his way, 7. e., makes himself valid in the material, social, and political 
relations of life. He depends upon himself, has no wife or child, pays what he owes, 
and earns what he eats. His success depends upon “looking out for number one ”—his 
own individuality is the beginning and the end of his exertion. But see, he has looked 
into that woman’s eyes, and now, lo! with a peculiar gratification, he pays for her sub- 
sistence also! She was nothing to him—he owed her nothing—and yet the delight of 
his life seems to be to labor early and late to provide for her. Her garb is his delight, 
her food his enjoyment ; for he is no longer a mere man, but a husband; no longer a 
mere individual, but a rational somewhat, whose individuality reaches beyond himself, 
and finds itself in another. Nor does it stop here; the two become three, five, ten. 
And this individuality, which was centred in and upon itself, had itself for its sole end 
and aim, has lost itself, and stands the husband of a wife and the father of a family. It 
enjoys itself no longer, save through this assemblage of individualities; it exists for 
them. Again, if we look upon this assemblage, we find a kindred process: the indi- 
viduality of each member is modified by the relation which it sustains to all the rest. 
The brother is the lover of the sister, her champion and protector, if the father fail. 
This prepares them for the kindly glance of strangers, etc., and the process begins 
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ments of that mediation are presented in the mother, the son, 
and the daughter, uniting at once the highest possible degree of 
potentiality with the reality of fact. For the son is brother and 
father, the daughter is sister and mother, and the mother becomes 
grandmother. 

From these elements, thus determined as to number, character, 
and social position, the scenes flow with logical necessity to the 
final solution—the destruction of the Family. 

These evolutions are so simple, and their logical import is so 
generally understood, that it is not necessary to dwell upon them 
in detail. The only point which might, j-crhaps, require attention 
is the artistic side—the true nature of the collision presented and 
the mode of its solution. That the family relation is impossible 
under the conviction of Faust, or that an existing family should 
be destroyed (the mother poisoned, the child drowned, the brother 
slain, and the sister stand before the judgment-seat of God as the 
self-acknowledged author, cause, or whatever name you may give to 
the connection which she had with these effects), by a man’s giving 
practical effect to the convictions of Faust, is acknowledged and 
realized by the general consciousness of the age, as is abundantly 
proved by the effect which the part of the work under considera- 
tion has produced. But the nature of the collision presented, and 
the artistic character of the solution, have given rise to some doubt. 
It may, therefore, be well, at the conclusion of this letter, to re- 
call to your mind some of the facts and principles formerly alluded 
to, which, in my opinion, are well calculated to remove whatever 
difficulty may have arisen on this point. 

If my memory serves me, I called your attention, in a former 
letter, to the collisions inherent in the family relation, and also to 
the conditions under which they might be used for artistic pur- 
poses—namely, that both parties should give full validity to both 
elements of the collision. Now, if from great familiarity with 
the themes derived from this source we regard the part of the 
work under consideration as presenting one of these collisions, 
then we meet with difficulty as regards the solution, or rather want 
of solution. For the destruction of the family and the preserva- 


anew. Thus an affirmative solution is wrought out, or, what is the same thing, the con- 


tradiction has an affirmative result—the perpetuation of the Family and, through it, of 
the Race. 
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tion of the destroyer will hardly pass for a satisfactory solution, 
either logical or artistic. To regard the poem, however, in this 
light, would be our own act and the consequent difficulty one of 
our own creation; for this would be an attempt to make rather 
than to read the poem. And whatever merit or demerit might 
attend the undertaking, it would hardly be fair to attribute either 
the one or the other to the author of Faust; for in this poem 
we have for our theme “ The self-conscious intelligence in conflict 
with itself—with its entire content.” Not the content with itself, 
but the self-conscious intelligence on the one side and its content 
on the other. Included within this content we have the institu- 
tion of the family. Hence, the collision presented is one not in- 
herent in this institution (for that involves as its presupposition 
the valid existence thereof), but between the family and its nega- 
tion. It is, therefore, not an independent but a subordinate col- 
lision. The Family is a part of the content of self-conscious 
intelligence, and as such a part it is drawn into the conflict posited 
between that intelligence and its content in the proposition : ‘‘ Man 
cannot know Truth.” But since it is only a part of this content, 
the conflict is not exhausted by the destruction of the Family, any 
more than it was exhausted at the end of the subjective collision 
which resulted in the destruction of the rational avocation of Faust 
and delivered him over to the guidance of the Understanding and 
its finite aims—sensual indulgence. Hence, no solution is pre- 
sented or as yet possible, and those who regard the destruction of 
the Family as the solution of the collision presented, and thus 
substitute one of the moments [factors] for the totality, ought not 
to wonder if they find in the end that, after all, the poem has no 
further unity than what it derives from the art of the bookbinder, 
and that its solution is very inartistic and immoral. Nothing is 
more natural than such a conclusion.’ As the result of the sub- 


‘! The only point to be remembered in this connection by you and me is this: that in 
all critical labors—this humble attempt not excepted—there may be observed to exist 
some slight analogy to the works of the taxidermist. Not merely because the operation 
in either case fills the external form of the given subject with such substance as he may 
have at hand—stubble, chaff, or bran—but especially because the object and purpose of 
their respective labors is nearly the same—namely, to assist the appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, in Art or Nature. And that as the one would not be permitted to present you 
with a specimen of a bird of Paradise with neck, wings, and tail removed, simply, per- 
haps, because he found it inconvenient to fill them with his stubble, so you should refuse 
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jective collision we had the conclusion : that if man cannot know 
truth he can enjoy sensual pleasure. Taking this for the principle 
of our action, we entered the world of reality, and lo! it crumbles 
under our feet. We clasp the beautiful, pure, and confiding girl, 
but, as all rational end is ignored, our embrace is death. Not life, 
not perpetuity of the race, but death—blank nothingness ; the 
conclusion reads: “If man cannot know truth, then he cannot 
exist ?” 


X. 


Contents : A Second Part of Faust necessary because the First Part does not exhaust 
the theme; the collision reaches society and the State; hence society or the social or- 
ganization as the system of productive industry is introduced in the second part of the 
tragedy under a typical description; definition of productive industry; how the division 
of labor operates to produce the largest product for the least exertion ; all avocations 
necessary to supply the wants of each individual, and each avocation furnishes something 
desired by all; hence exchange or commerce is necessary; money the means of this 
exchange necessarily itself the product of labor, so that it can measure labor ; the State, 
which is the rational will of the people, secures to each individual the results of his deed 
in the system of productive industry and protects him; he becomes a “ universal indi- 
vidual ” by becoming a part of the great system of industry which is consolidated by the 
laws of the State; this process of mediation presupposes that man can know truth or 
can come into relation with the universal by his will, and also by his intellect ; the com- 
munication of one’s convictions to others ; how individual opinion becomes universal 
conviction ; justice (or the securing to each the result of his deeds) essential to in- 
dustrial society ; results of its failure; effect of fictitious money. 


The poet’s theme is not exhausted, and, therefore, the poem is 
not completed. Such, my dear H., was the conclusion of our last 
letter. The reason assigned was that the proposition, man cannot 
know truth, places the individual who entertains it as his convic- 
tion in conflict with the entire content of self-conscious intelli- 
gence. This content includes, according to our analysis, not 
merely the objects of rational aspiration for the individual, but 
also, in the sphere of realization, the family, society, and the State. 
Leaving out of view for a moment that other world, the sphere 
of actuality—also mentioned in a former letter—that spans the 


to accept as a fair specimen the result of the labors of the other if the subject treated 
bears traces of mutilation, But, above all, as any serious attempt to make you believe 
that the headless and wingless specimen was complete as Nature produced it, would 
only excite your derision, still more should the dogmatic assertions of the critic, fhough 
ever so persistent, fail to mar your appreciation of a great work of art, but simply serve 
as “ear-marks” by which you discern his own quality. 
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real world as its empyrean, it is obvious that the poem would be 
but a meagre fragment if it ended with the presentation of the 
collision, either between Faust and his conviction—that is, between 
his aspiration to know and his conviction that he cannot know—or 
between Faust and the family—that is, between the man who de- 
nies the existence of reason, of truth, and the family—an institu- 
tion of reason—the embodiment of truth. To exhaust the theme, 
therefore, even as far as the world of reality is concerned, it is ob- 
vious that the poet has to present Faust in collision with society, 
and finally Faust in collision with the State—as both of these in- 
stitutions are but embodiments or realizations of the same intelli- 
gence. 

In a note to Letter IX you find a statement of the process 
of mediation involved in the family. This institution presupposes 
the existence of both Society and the State, but the former more im- 
mediately than the latter. The process itself we observe to con- 
sist in the continual becoming of individuality by the continual 
cancellation thereof. We traced the individual up to the point 
where the isolated singleness of his being broadens out into a hus- 
band, a father, and the head of a family. But the process of me- 
diation does not stop here. As the head of a family, he stands 
charged by every instinct of his manhood with the protection of 
each and every one of its members—not merely against danger, 
but against want in any form. To accomplish this, he realizes, or, 
what is the same thing, he enters into what we have called the 
presupposition of the family—society. Of course, dear H., I do 
not mean society from its social or emotional side, but the social 
organization as the system of productive industry. 

Productive Industry.—This system of the modern world, by 
which is meant free industry, is an organic totality. Its final end 
is the production of the means to supply the wants of that world, 
and thus to guarantee its existence against physical necessity. 
This reasonable end permeates the totality, and secures to each 
member a rationul existence or sphere of action. As an organic 
totality it is automatic in its functions; every means is an end, 
and every end is a means, and thus it elaborates every means 
posited by the end of its existence. 

Waste, either in the form of misapplication of its exertion, or in 
the form of misapplication of the means produced, negates the 
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rationality of that exertion. Hence economy is the first law of its 
activity. 

But the earth presents different degrees of facility for different 
products in different localities, and different individuals possess 
different degrees of aptitude to avail themselves of these facilities. 
Hence economy, which demands the largest product for the least 
exertion, produces the various avocations, each devoted to the pro- 
duction of a special means, or a special class of means, to supply a 
special want, or a special class of wants. But each individual 
producer in any one of these avocations has all the wants in kind 
that are to be supplied. Hence all the avocations are necessary to 
supply the wants of each individual, and the one avocation in which 
the individual is productive supplies the particular want of all, or 
many, with the particular means produced by that avocation. Thus 
the system of wants—Nurture, Amusement, and Culture of the in- 
dividual members—presupposes the system of avocations of pro- 
ductive industry as a whole. But as each produces for all, and 
all for each, exchange of products alone can bring together Means 
and Want. This, however, is possible only if any one of the 
means, as such, can be expressed in the terms of all the rest. But 
as all the means produced supply all the wants, and all the wants 
demand all the means, any one is capable of this. They are all 
means alike, and the common end furnishes the common measure 
to determine the relative value of each in terms of all the rest. 
What specific one of the means is to be employed in practice at 
any given time—this is determined by the law of economy of the 
time and the locality. 

The further specialization of the function of exchange into the 
various avocations of commerce, such as banking, transportation, 
insurance, etc., follows from the law of existence (autonomy) or 
the law of activity (economy), and do not concern us here. 

It is the means of exchange, as an. integral part of the system 
of means produced by industry to supply the system of wants, 
that requires our attention. It is such a means produced and de- 
termined by and for such a rational system, supplied with a true 
certificate as to the quality and quantity of the given sample ; that 
is, money—the money of fact, truth, and reason. In it, as the 
product of the system and its end, that system is self-determined 
and not determined from without. 
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This system, as stated, is rational. It derives this content from 
the end of its existence, and that is the maintenance of the rational 
beings of whom it is composed. These beings enter as potentially 
rational beings—that is, as potentially free. They choose each the 
avocation the most reasonable for him. They enter this system, 
not to lose this potentiality, but to develop it into a rational exist- 


‘ence. This furnishes the essential determination of every relation 


involved within the totality. 

To announce these determinations and to give them reality for 
the individual, to enforce them, is the function of the State. Its 
will, when announced, is the law, which, thus filled with this 
rational content, is the rational will of a people, and this will, thus 
imbued with this content, when enforced, is justice for the indi- 
vidual. Through it, or in it, the want and the means are united 
into the one end—the existence of a rational being. That is to 
say, by it the deed of the individual and its result are assured to 
him, and become the means for his existence. 

It is into this system that the individual enters, and through it 
the process of mediation which transforms individuality into citi- 
zenship is completed ; step by step his individuality is elaborated 
into universality until it isimbued with the rational, the universal 
will of the State. As individual he becomes the head of the family. 
As such, the well-being of that family is his rational aim. His 
individual well-being is bound up with the well-being of three, 
five, ten, or more. He next enters the industrial totality. The 
end of its existence is to supply the wants of him and his, no less 
than the wants of every member of the totality. The result of 
his exertion becomes a part of the general resources for all, and 
the exertions of all become the resources for the general wants of 
him and his. His individual contribution, the result of his act, is 
mediated through the contributions of all, and reciprocally the 
contributions of all are mediated through his. In accepting, and, 
what is the same thing, guaranteeing this mediation, he is a,citizen 
of the State—the incorporated will of the totality imbued with 
its rational end, the existence of free beings. In this the general 
will, clothed with the power of the totality, exists for him, and re- 
ciprocally he for it. For him, in that it recognizes his act, the em- 
bodiment of his will as its (the State’s) own, as the embodiment of 
its own will, as lawful, and guarantees its existence—protection. 
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He for it, in accepting the general will as the content of his indi- 
viduality, his caprice (rendering obedience to the laws), and in 
pledging his existence (lite, fortune, and sacred honor) for the 
maintenance of the State. Thus, and thus only, is the individual 
universal and the universal individual—the individual will has its 
power in the universal, and the universal its reality in the indi- 
vidual. 


Nore I.—The process of mediation here sketched in its main logical elements rests 
upon and is the product of reason—the ability of man to know and produce truth—to 
come into ideal relation with the universal. I, the individual, hit upon a thought which 
sways my conviction, which looks absolutely true to me. I communicate it to you; it 
sways your conviction—it looks true to you. We then believe alike—have but one 
conviction, although we are two wholly distinct individuals. We communicate the same 
thought to a hundred—a thousand; it exercises the same effect upon them with the 
same result—reducing them to one mind. It is communicated to millions—to hundreds 
of millions (this is not overstating the fact in regard to the thoughts of Euclid, Homer, 
Shakespeare, and the like)—and the same result follows. This illustrates what I mean 
by the universality of truth or the universal—the basis of conviction, of subjecting the 
individual to truth, of making a many one, or a one many, without destroying the one. 
Of course, the possibility of the existence of a general will, of a general purpose, rests 
upon the possibility of the existence for man of this universal, that can sway and reduce 
to unity the different individual convictions and opinions. Without this, the individual 
will will be the bearer of its individual purpose determined by the individual opinion. 

Nore II.—From what precedes, we have the following results: 

1, A guarantee of justice is the necessary presupposition of the system of productive 
industry—of industrial society. 

2, A failure of justice withdraws the motive for rational exertion from productive 
industry. Result—destruction of industry. 

3. A failure of industry is: 1st. A failure of the material resources of the State. 2d. 
It is the failure of the -process which contains the mediation through which the indi- 
vidual becomes a citizen—becomes imbued with the universal, with the truth of his 
existence expressed or embodied in the State. Result 1st. Failure of the vital essence 
of the State. Result 2d. A failure of the development of the potential rationality of 
the individual into a reality—of his caprice into freedom—of his physical life into a 
rational existence. 

4. A failure of industry, as above, is a failure of the material resources of the State 
(see general head III), of its revenue payable with the means of exchange. You supply 
this from without. This withdraws a motive from production to supply a want (means 
of exchange) inherent in the system. Result 1st. Increase of the evils you seek to 
remedy—that is, decrease of production. Result 2d. Increase of the effective power of 
causes that produce results 1, 2, and 3. 

5. The means of exchange is a want that springs from the system of productive 
industry. Outside of that system it has no existence. Result 1st. The means you 
supply from without are fictitious. Result 2d. As a want that springs from the sys- 
tem, it presupposes that system; ‘but supplied from without, it destroys the vital 
powers of that system, and hence itself its own presupposition. 
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XI. 


Contents: The family charged with the (a) production, (6) nurture, (c) amusement, (d) | 
and culture of the individual; society charged with the production of the means to sup- 
ply the wants of the family; the State charged with the guarantee of justice or the 
return of the result of the individual act upon the individual as his own; the criminal 
and the beggar are in conflict with this or that law of the State, but not with the State 
as a whole; but Faust denies the reality of all rational institutions ; for him the State is 
destitute of authority; a State in which the citizens do not recognize the necessity of its 
determinations is ripe for revolution; it is an embodiment of unreason; Faust must 
enter such a State in order to manifest his conviction; first, we must have Faust in 
conflict with industrial society (paper-money scheme); and second, in conflict with the 
State as a sovereignty. 


In my last, dear H., I stated something in relation to society 
as an industrial whole, and followed it up to the point where it 
unites with its presupposition, the State. This we found to be 
the realized rational will or the general will of the social totality. 
Into this we traced the individual from the family—charged with 
his production, nurture, amusement, and culture up to the time 
when he himself becomes productive—into society, charged with 
producing the means wherewith the wants of the family are 
supplied—and thus into the State, charged with the guarantee of 
justice, with the guarantee of his rational existence, by returning 
the result of his individual act, lost apparently in the general 
resources produced by the industrial totality—to him the indi- 
vidual, as his own. If the act is good, in harmony with the 
general will of the State, the law of the land, he is entitled to the 
result; whatever is created thereby is his. If the act is bad, in 
violation of the general will, he is still entitled to it—z.¢., to the 
result, and the State brings it home to him. 

In either case he is a citizen, and not in conflict with society or 
the State assuch. The criminal and the beggar are in conflict 
with this or that law of the State, but not with the State as a 
whole, or with society as a whole. They are still positive quanti- 
ties in either, if only in the capacity of increasing the general 
want, which in the system before us is not negative, but the peren- 
nial fountain of rational exertion. __ 

To bein collision with these institutions, as institutions, it would 
appear, therefore, that the individual must be a rebel. 

But the rebel, while he denies this or that State, labors to estab- 
lish @ State, and thus attributes validity to the State as such 
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This, however, is quite a different position from what is occupied 
by the man who denies the possibility of reason, the possibility of 
truth to man. He denies the validity, not of this or that State, but 
of the State as such—of the entire mediation involved in the fam- 
ily, in society, and the State, through which the individual becomes 
a citizen, a free rational existence, and the State a reality. In his 
view the State, in itself, as we have seen, the embodiment of the 
rational will of a people, becomes the embodiment of the mere 
arbitrary will of a people—wholly destitute of authority as against 
the will of the individual, and therefore non-extant. 

But the State as such is the embodiment of the rational will of 
a people, the general will filled or imbued with and controlled 
by reason. All its functions are derived from this. and have for 
their final end the realization of the determinations of this rational 
will, from day to day, in the laws and regulations of the realm, in 
order that justice may be a reality for the citizen. 

The general will, however, can only be imbued with rational 
determinations in so far as these have become developed, in the 
consciousness of the social totality—only in so far as that totality 
has become self-conscious. But in the world of reality, in time, 
this can only be imperfect at any given period. Hence there is a 
possibility that a given State may be largely the embodiment of 
unreason, and such a State, while it would produce the conviction 
of Faust on the one hand, would furnish an appropriate arena for 
the activity dominated by that conviction on the other. 

It is in such a State, and such a State alone, dear H., that we 
can look for the elements that will give power to Faust to sustain 
his side of the collision; for you will observe the conviction 
announced is the pure abstract negative. The rebel negates the 
State against which he rebels, but his power is derived from 
affirming the State as such. This affirmation is the basis of asso- 
ciation, of combining with others for the overthrow of the State 
rebelled against. 

But if there is no truth for man, pray what becomes of convic- 
tion? If no conviction, what of free association, of free co-opera- 
tion for the attainment of an end requiring co-operation ? 

It is obvious, therefore, that the theme demands that Faust 
should find within the State an environment, so to speak, in har- 
mony with his conviction. But that would place the collision 
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not between Faust and the State, as it exists in the world of 
reality, but between Faust plus whatever unreason might be found 
embodied in the State, on the one side, and the rational elements 
of that State (for without some rational elements it could not 
exist), plus the State as such, the actual, the ideal State, on the 
other. While this collision, therefore, still belongs to the sphere 
of reality, it at the same time presents the bridge, the transition by 
which we pass over into the sphere of actuality indicated in our 
analysis. 

Again, the question arises, How is a collision between Faust and 
society, as a whole, possible? for that is the very essence of the 
conviction of Faust : it negates the organic totality as such. Soci- 
ety, it is true, is an organic totality, but the principle of its or- 
ganism is implicit, incorporated, appears nowhere in that totality 
as a distinct, explicit, independent reality. This principle is jus- 
tice, as we have seen, but justice is the function of the State. 
Hence, in order that the collision may be real, it must assume 
the form: 

First, Faust in collision with the State as the guarantee 
of the organic principle of the industrial totality—industrial 
society. 

Second, Faust in collision with the State as such, with the State 
as a sovereignty. 

With these reflections fairly before our minds, dear H., let us 
proceed tou examine what the poet presents us. 

Before doing so, however, permit me to call your attention to a 
remark made in a former letter. By reference to the one contain- 
ing the analysis of the sphere of manifestation, you will find it 
stated that the conviction of Faust does not affect immediately 
the third relation which the individual sustains to the content of 
self-conscious intelligence--namely, aspiration toward the true, 
the good, and the beautiful. I deem it advisable to refresh your 
memory in regard to this remark, for the reason that the absorb- 
ing effect which the relation which Faust sustained to the family 
during the first part of the poem was well calculated to dim, it 
not to obscure, this very important element, not merely in his 
_ character, but also in our appreciation thereof. 

It is highly important, however, that we should remember that 
it is there, dimmed, obscured for a time, if you will, but not eradi- 
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cated nor eradicable. It is inherent, constitutive alike of the 
character of Faust, human nature, and the poem. 


XII. 


Contents : The Holy German Empire; Mephisto as court fool, the representative of 
the “ third estate” ; the two classes that support the throne and take for recompense 
the church and State ; justice has vanished from the realm; the results told by the 
chancellor, commander-in-chief, treasurer, and steward; the fool thinks that it is not 
justice that is wanting, but money, or, at least, cunningly diverts the attention from the 
true want, that of justice; treat the symptom rather than the disease; “The want is 
money: get it.” 

At the conclusion of our last I was about to proceed with the 
examination of the poem when it occurred to me that we were in 
danger of overlooking a matter of some importance, and now I 
find another fact that we ought to remember, and that is, that the 
poet spoke and wrote in German—was, in fact, a German by birth 
and nativity. This, however, is not so important, as the circum- 
stance that the German people, even in the poet’s day, had a po- 
litical organization somewhat unique among the political organi- 
zations of the earth. 

Indeed, so early in the poem as in the scene in Auerbach’s Cel- 
lar we are imformed by one Brander that it ought to be a cause 
for self-congratulation, nay, of thanksgiving to Almighty God 
every morning before breakfast, so to speak, that no one needs to 
pay the least attention to the Empire. 

But let us step over and see. See Faust introduce himself 
under his alias Mephisto—and it may be as well for our own be- 
hoof to observe that he does not deem it advisable to lay this alias 
aside throughout the tirst two scenes. Obviously on the alert to 
understand the lay of the land before he ventures abroad, see him 
introduce himself and be welcome to the highly important fune- 
tion of court-fool! Do not smile, my friend; it was the only 
function assignable to a representative of the third estate in the 
vincinity of the throne, or even in hearing distance thereof, for 
long centuries of human history. Yes, even such has been the 
lot of man! Court-fool! Well, it was not a very exalted position, 
nor yet a very authoritative rostrum from which the consciousness 
of the people had to voice its mandates to itself; still, something 
better than dumb silence. Indeed, important enough it would 
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seem to deserve notice and even answer from the very chancellor 
of the realm himself. Hear him: “ Two classes only have arisen in 
the Emperor’s ancient dominion, and they support worthily the . 
throne—the priests and the knights. Every calamity they forefend 
and take as humble recompense the Church and the State.” 

Talk to us of public opinion, a third estate, or even hint at such! 

“ Atheist, heterodoxy, witchcraft, the very ruin of land and 
people. WVature, Spirit! Is that language for Christian ears? 
Why do we burn atheists at the stake but because such language 
is highly dangerous? Nature is sin, spirit is devil, and between 
them they hatch naught but doubt and evil,” says he. 

This State, so marvellously defended against every calamity, as 
we are thus assured by his Excellency the Chancellor, is, never- 
theless, strangely out of joint. Nay, he himself, this very Excel- 
lency or Accidency, has but now informed his Majesty the Em- 
peror, after the most elaborate compliment, “that Justice, the 
thing loved, wished for, sought after, nay, demanded by all men, 
has vanished from the realm. The State is one vast hurly-burly 
of lawlessness.” 

One steals a herd of cattle, another a wife, another the sacred 
vessels, the chandelier, the very cross from the altar, and publicly 
boasts his deed unpunished. Nay, the judge upon the bench 
divides the spoil with the thief. ‘“ We must find some remedy. 
Where all are bent on mischief, and all suffer, the Majesty of the 
throne itself will be in danger,” thinks this wise man. 

The commander-in-chief reports the army but one step removed 
from open mutiny, and is of the opinion that if the State were not 
owing the hired soldiers some back pay, they would take to their 
heels. But as it is they are content to plunder the people whom 
they are hired to protect. The treasurer reports that so many 
rights and privileges have been given—frittered away—that there 
is nothing left to which the State has any right. Every one 
grasps and gathers for his private coffer, and our strong-box is 
and remains empty. 

Indeed, this has arrived at such a pass that nn very cellar and 
kitchen threaten to suspend performing their functions for the 
royal table itself. Obviously, my friend, not a very high speci- 
men of rational reality, this State of ours. 

What wonder that his Majesty, after listening to these highly 
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edifying reports as to the condition of affairs, turns to the fool 
with: 

* Say, fool, can’t you help out these gentlemen with some addi- 
tional case of misery ?” 

- Fool. “1% No indeed, to see the splendor surrounding thee and 
thine! What could be wanting? Confidence? Where Majesty 
resistlessly commands, where power at hand destroys the inimica- 
ble, where good-will, strengthened by understanding and industry 
manifold, is at hand, 


What could for evil be combining, 
Spread darkness where such stars are shining. 


Alas, your Majesty! where, into what corner, can you look in this 
world but that you see some want? One lacks this, the other 
that, but here it seems the thing wanted is money.” 

“Of course you cannot rake it together in the street. Still 
wisdom knows how to obtain what is deepest buried. In mountain 
veins, beneath the foundation of ancient walls, both minted and 
unminted gold is found. And do you ask who brings it into the 
light of day? I answer, The spiritual power of your man of 
talent.” 

You will observe, my friend, that the want of justice, the thing 
loved, wished for, sought after, nay, demanded by all men, the 
want which one would presume the most imperative for the exist- 
ence of society, and which, once supplied in some reasonable degree, 
might, peradventure, supply all the rest, this want of wants, the 
very root, the seed-grain of all the rest—this want is not mentioned 
by Mephisto. Nay, looked at with our eyes open, it would appear 
that financial and industrial anarchy is but the result of a failure 
of justice (see Letter X). Not only this, but it is the method 
which the industrial totality as an organism has of expressing that 
failure. And beyond that it is the method employed by that 
totality to serve notice upon those whom it may concern, that 
such failure shall not be always. Was it for Mephisto, think you, 
to call attention to this? 

So having finished the hysterical unreason of his Excellency the 
Chancellor, who had exploded, at hearing the expression “ spiritual 
power of your man of talent,” with a piece of two-edged sarcasm, 


and having been checked by his Majesty with “What do you 
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mean with such a lent sermon? Will it supply our wants? I 
am tired.of hearing the everlasting how and when. The want 
is money—all right, get it!”—-meant apparently as much or 
more for the Chancellor as for Mephisto—the latter continues: 
“Till get all you want; nay, more. Although the thing is easy 
enough, still it has its difficulties. It lies about in heaps, but to 
get hold of it, that is the trick. Where is the man that knows it? 
Just think for a moment—think how, during the fearful days 
when human inundations swept over land and people, one and the 
other, in the terror of the moment, hid, buried his precious wealth. 
So it was in the days of the mighty Romans, and from that time 
down to this very day. All this lies still buried in the ground; 
but the ground belongs to the Emperor, by right of eminent 
domain, and he shall have the treasure.” 

In all this, my friend, you will observe how skilfully Mephisto 
succeeds in forging the issue—in substituting the symptom for the 
disease, as the doctors would say. Yes, more, is already busily 
preparing the poisonous anodyne, to cheat the patient, to lull him 
to rest, to allay the paroxysm, the only sign of health left in the 
system upon which alone any hope of recovery could be based. 
In the report of the Chancellor to the Emperor the poet presents 
the origin and source of the evil—a failure of justice. The com- 
mander-in-chief elaborates its effects upon the army ; the treas- 
urer upon the treasury; and the general steward brings them 
home, so to speak, to the bed and board of his Majesty. But 
what wonder that a sovereign opens the very session of his cabinet 
at which this state of affairs is presented, after the courtesy of a 
welcome is despatched, with the half reproachful question : 

“But tell, me gentlemen, what is the reason that in these bright | 
days, days which we had intended to have free from care, which 
we had dedicated to pleasant recreation and enjoyment—why is 
it, I ask, that we should sit here and worry ourselves with business, 
with consultations—why is it? Still, as you think it cannot be 
avoided, I have consented, and a session may proceed.” 

I say what wonder that such a sovereign should appreciate the 
want that threatens his cellar, his kitchen, and his table, much 
more readily than the want that merely converts his empire into 
an anarchy? Besides, the want of society, justice, as we are in- 
formed, and truthfully informed, by the Chancellor, can only 
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emanate from the sovereign himself, while the remedy suggested 
is so easy, can in point of fact be abundantly supplied. by the— 
Fool. 
Don’t it strike you as very natural that such a sovereign should 
find that (as suggested by the fool) “ The want is money—get it”? 
And herewith the council stands adjourned. 


XIII. 


Contents: If they had the philosopher’s stone, the stone would lack the philosopher ; 
the fool’s gospel: get money as preferable to justice; the Empire a State on the verge 
of revolution, a tinder-box only needing a single spark to fire its contents; the fool 
moistens the tinder with money and wards off revolution by this means; the fool’s gos- 
pel begets fool money; the State fails to perform its essential function and provide 
justice ; the consequence is violence and robbery everywhere prevalent; productive 
industry ceases and the finances become deranged as a further symptom; Faust’s agnos_ 
tic conviction, practically realized in Mephistopheles, the denier of all rationally ordered 
existence in the form of family, society, State, and church, substitutes one of the conse- 
quences of this failure of justice for the true cause and suggests that the want of money 
is the only evil, and that its remedy is an issue of paper money based on the possibilities 
of future production ; but the State’s business is not to supply the products of industry ; 
society, as the aggregate of free industrial units, should do this; if the State does this, it 
destroys the industrial freedom of the individual and deprives him of the culture essen- 
tial to the development of his manhood; if the value of the products of industry is to 
be measured by a standard not furnished by industry itself (7. ¢., by “ fiat money”), all 
accurate ascertainment of true values becomes impossible; no one can tell what the 
products of his industry will bring him in exchange for the products of others; the 

_ arbitrary will of the State makes or unmakes the standard, and labor finds itself furnish- 
ing real values for fictitious values and is demoralized; industry relaxes and a spirit of 
speculation becomes rife; hence in Act IV, Goethe shows us the effect of the fool’s 
remedy to be ultimate anarchy and revolution; but the present effect is apparently 
to make all happy; “one half the world carouses and the other half struts about in 
fine clothing ; while cooking and roasting go on in the kitchens and the crowd rushes 
to the bakers, the butchers, and the saloons.” 


In our last, dear H., we observed the surroundings into which 
Faust has entered. Keeping our eyes upon this, we paid no atten- 
tion to the soundings which out of abundant precaution that 
gentleman takes in that scene to right and left in order to ascer- 
tain the course of the channel. But when we hear him at the 
close musing to himself with peculiar chuckle, “ A precious lot! 
how desert and well-being depend the one upon the other, that 
never enters their noddles; had they the Philosopher’s stone in 
the hollow of their hand, the stone would lack the Philosopher ”— 
we may rest assured that every point of the compass is fairly 
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ascertained ; yes, and with so little trouble in his estimation that 
it was hardly worth the precaution of equivocal speech and 
action. 

But you ask me, “ What of you? Have you taken your bearings, 
the dimension and inventory of this wondrous tinder-box, this 
marvellous collection of charred rag, preserved by the good house- 
wife Destiny, for the purpose of rekindling the sacred hearth in 
an emergency? Is it likely the fool, the man that does not be- 
lieve truth obtainable from man, will supply the kindling spark— 
is it likely?” What a question! Has he not slobbered his spittle 
into it? Is he not braying it, even now, with his wand into a 
mush, into a dish most disgustingly filthy and foul—is he not? 
Certainly he is, my friend, and the more is the pity. But what js 
that to our purpose? We did not write the poem, nor make the 
world concerning which it was written; we only desire to read it 
understandingly to see it flow in logical sequence from the theme 
announced. And pray what surprise is there for us in the cir- 
cumstance that in a world largely destitute of truth, largely desti- 
tute of even the ability to know truth—what occasion for suprise, 
Task, that in such a world the fool’s gospel, “the want is money— 
get it,” should find belief ? 

This, my friend, is all that the poet says here, and I for my part 
can almost believe him. Of course, the sequence to this, that this 
fool-gospel will have to embody itself into a reality commensurate, 
that the fool-want will have to be supplied with fool-money—this 
is a consequence axiomatic in character. 

The point to which I intended to call your attention when you 
interrupted with your irrelevent question was this: That Faust 
finds himself at the Court of a State—was in point of fact the 
product of a State in which the sovereignty fails to perform its 
functions toward society. The results, as indicated in a former 
letter by logical deduction, are facts that present themselves. 

A failure of justice exhibits the natural consequence—deranged 
production ; this the further consequence of deranged finances ; 
this a derangement of the revenues of the State, and this the con- 
sequences reported by the Treasurer, the General, and finally by 
the Steward of the Household. Faust—for whom the State, society, 
and the family have no valid existence beyond mere arbitrary 
aggregates, the result of caprice, instead of the most sacred reali- 
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ties, the very essence of man’s rational nature—quietly substitutes 
one of the consequences of the failure of justice—want of money— 
a means produced by industry, as we have seen—for the cause, and 
suggests as the remedy that the State proceed to supply this want. 
But as the State is not exactly in this line of business—that is, can 
supply nothing in the way of material means—he suggests that they 
go into the business of treasure-digging on a grand scale, and, as 
the event of such an enterprise can not be doubtful to any one 
“who is worthy of entertaining unlimited confidence in the un- 
limited,” that they in the mean time issue paper in anticipation 
of the undoubted success of the undertaking. 


“To Wuom rr May Concern:” 


’ “This note is worth one thousand crowns. As ample security 
there stands pledged the untold treasure that lies buried through- 
out the Emperor’s dominion. Of course measures have been 
adopted that the royal fortune be at once raised and applied in 
liquidation.” 

This security the poet deems as good or better than any that 
has been, or can be, offered under such circumstances, and stamps 
the assertion of Faust— The want is money—get it ”—as fool-gos- 
pel, and the means provided to supply that want as fool-money, 
upon no other authority than this, that industrial society has not, 
and cannot have, a single want properly so termed that can be 
supplied from without, as its whole existence has but the simple 
meaning—to supply its own wants; while the State, as it neither 
digs nor spins, as it produces nothing—although without the State, 
as we have seen, nothing can be produced——has nothing to supply. 

(Where do I get my authority that the poet calls this fool-gos- 
gel and fool-money? Well, it is the court-fool that is the author 
of both, according to the poet; that is not my fault.) 

It was these matters, dear H., I wanted to bring to your atten- 
tion when you interrupted me. Of course they are of no great 
moment, still, if we want_to see how the collision between Faust 
and industrial society will result, under the presupposition that 
Faust is correct in his conclusion that man cannot know truth, we 
must pay some attention to these things. We must watch what 
becomes of society when the State adopts that conclusion, and in 
lieu of performing its functions to the industrial totality of guaran- 
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teeing to it its organic principle, justice, supplies it in lien thereof 
with paper money. Paper money to supply the place of justice! 
Well, what is the event? How did society thrive under this 
new gospel? Let us go and see (Act IV, scene 1.): 

Meph. “ On my journeyings it did not escape my attention that 
our worthy Emperor is in an awkward situation. You remember 
him? At atime when you and I amused him and filled both his 
hands with false wealth, why the whole world was at his feet. 
You know he came to the throne when quite young, and was 
pleased to commit the egregious blunder to believe that a person 
can govern an empire and enjoy life at one and the same time.” 

“Egregious error.” 

M. “ Well, he enjoyed life—and how? In the mean time the 
State fell into anarchy, where great and small, right and left, 
were at feud; brother slew or banished brother; castle was ar- 
rayed against castle ; city against city ; trade against nobility; the 
bishop against.chapter and congregation. Wherever two met, 
they were enemies. In the churches, death and murder; beyond 
the city’s gates, merchant and traveller as good as lost; for to 
live meant—defend thyself. Well, that went at a high rate.” 

F. “Went? It hobbled, fell down, jumped up again, threw a 
somersault, then tumbled along in an inextricable, hideous coil.” 

M. “ And no one dared to say one word against such a state of 
affairs, for every one wanted to be, and could be, boss. The 
most insignificant idiot was accounted a full stature of a man.” 

“The want is money; get it.” That’s the remedy. 

And pray, what is the reason that every one should not be boss? 
Don’t he have a will? Is not his will as good as that of any mor- 
tal man born of woman? Are we not all free and equal? With 
no truth attainable to man, to convince, to convict the individual 
of the idiocy of his caprice—but what is the use of endless repe- 
tition ? 

This, then, is the event for society in its conflict with the con- 
viction of Faust—but not just yet. This is the ultimate event, 
but its immediate form, the cloak that hides that ultimate, bears 
quite a different aspect. Let us see that too (Act I, scene 4. See- 
ond Part of Faust): 

Steward (speaking). ‘‘ Most serene, I never in my wildest dreams 
expected that it would be my happy lot to make report of fortune 
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such as elates me now! The last account is settled and receipted. 
The usurer’s claws are pared. I feel as one relieved from the 
pains of hell. Heaven has no brighter days than this.” 

General. “ Arrears are paid, the whole army is re-enlisted, the 
soldiers feel fresh blood in their veins, and landlords and wenches 
have a thriving time.” 

Emperor. “ What now, my man? Your breast heaves, your 
brow is smooth of wrinkles; you approach as if borne on the 
wings of joy.” 

Treasurer. “Inquire of them ; they did it all.” 

Faust. “The Chancellor it behooves to explain the transaction.” 

Chancellor. “ Ah, happy me, in my old age; look and listen. 
See here, the faithful leaf that has transformed all our woe into 
weal,” 

He says, exhibiting the “note” that we have seen. For it ap- 
pears that the whole transaction was palmed off upon the sovereign 
during a carouse—the carnival—to be noticed hereafter. For, in 
the judgment of the poet, the character of the deed was not to be 
believed as emanating from the cool, sober judgment of any mortal 
that was ever called to govern. But the thing having been done, 
and the effect being apparently so happy— 

Treasurer. “Your Majesty can form no conception what good 
it has done your people—how happy it has made society. Look 
at your city, but yesterday decaying, slumberous as a graveyard ; 
see the life in its streets, how everything rushes, everybody enjoy- 
ing themselves. Your name, although long since a talisman of 
good fortune, was never received with such happy greeting be- 
fore.” 

Steward. “ Besides, you could not recall them if you wanted to; 
they spread abroad with the rapidity of lightning. The money- 
changers keep open house, and every note is honored with gold or 
silver—of course at a discount. Then the crowd rushes to the 
bakers, the butchers, the saloons. One half the world seems to 
think of nothing but carousing, while the other half struts the 
streets in brand new toggery ; the haberdasher measures and cuts 
cloth; the tailors sew. ‘Long live the Emperor!’ comes echo- 
ing from the cellars with the fumes of cooking, roasting, and the 
clatter of kitchen gear.” . 

This is the result now as presented to his Majesty, who therefore 
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remarks, quite innocently: “ As much as I am surprised at it, I 
have to let the matter take its course.” What else can a fool-led 
sovereign do ? 

(Zo be continued.) 


SYMPNEUMATA ;’ 
A Report of the Contents of a Work by Lawrence Oliphant. 


BY SARA CARR UPTON. 


In a few words of preface the author introduces his book as 
suggesting a basis of relative truth for the understanding of 
human life. 

He disclaims apology for the necessary assumptions in his 
statements to follow, but regrets the difficulty which he finds in 
explaining to others that such assumptions are due to the impera- 
tive force with which the conceptions stood forth to his mind; 
and he goes on to say that the immense conviction which here 
finds voice does so crudely, because the faculties through which it 
approaches the reader are incomplete. ‘ 

The reader may humbly grant that his faculties for receiving 
are incomplete, but this does not make it quite clear why the 
writer’s faculties could not have rendered many troublesome sen- 
tences less involved. 

The plea for indulgence for the statements with authority has 
a certain reason, and courtesy will grant it, with the mental reser- 
vation that later on the intellect will claim its right to perceive 
clearly their logic. 

We must also ask the reader to remember that the present -ab- 
stract of Mr. Oliphant’s book suffers from the same complication 
of sentences. This is necessarily so, since we have chosen to use 
his own words to express his own ideas wherever possible. In 
this way something is lost, indeed, but much is gained. 


1 Sympneumata, or Evolutionary Forces now active in Man, Edited by Lawrence. 
Oliphant. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1885. 
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Cuarter 


THE EARTHLY MALADY. 


He first considers the Creation and the Fall of man. 

The literal belief in the first of Genesis that the whole creation 
was finished and rounded off in six of our days, and that our first 
mother brought simple ruin to the human race from the act of 
eating an apple that was not ripe for her, is the direct conse- 
quence of the gross materiality that arose from man’s fall, as Mr. 
Oliphant interprets it. He does not take the first chapter of 
Genesis as his text. He is far too well versed in the bibles of 
the world to choose any special one, but he uses it as he does 
other scripture, and wherever it supports his argument. His 
theory is that the infant human race was created with the divine 
vitality playing upon it, and working in its interior organism out- 
ward to its surfaces. 

The “ fall” came from the chosen and conscious opening of the 
human organization, by its own will, to influences from the lower 
animal creation, and thus proceeded from outward surfaces to the 
- inward organism. This caused an opposition and conflict of cur- 
rent in which the human body would have perished, had not its 
outer casing become solid, in order by this change to preserve the 
inner organism of man still permeable by the divine vitality. 
And Genesis, iii, 21, is interpreted to mean that God made them 
coats of skins of animals, or substituted the animal accretion of 
skin for their fluid and luminous condition in the Garden of 
Eden. A passage from the Kabbala is quoted in Chapter IV, 
which says: ‘‘ When Adam dwelt in the Garden of Eden he was 
dressed in a celestial garment, which is a garment of heavenly 
light.” Thus an arrest in true human evolution occurred, the 
fluidity of the human body was lost, and man’s consciousness of 
his inner processes became closed, while his dominant consciousness 
began to reside in the outer activities of the overlying system by 
which the lower creation-proclaimed affinity with him. Thus the 
conflict of currents in man, the divine and the animal, always 
remains. His covering of matter is swung to the vibration of the 
animal world, and is reacted on by the divine-human frame 
within, though the door has never been wholly closed against a 
reassertion of true vitality. The formation donned by the human 
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frame, as a bulwark for its inner life, was such a body as might 
have been the crown of a complete evolution of the lower animal 
creation. 

Thus the evolutionary or Darwinian doctrine is the surface 
truth. The modern scientific world finds, as it penetrates deeper 
into organic mysteries, that relation between humanity and the 
lower creation which represents to its imagination the totality of 
truth with regard to the human organism. The apprebension 
that this husk is merely an outer shell of every component atom 
of the visible body, and composed of the gross elements of an ex- 
ternal and soliditied brute accretion, is necessary for the true 
understanding of life, and this truth contains the simple philoso- 
phy of the phenomena called death. For a time the outer and 
inner man grow together, but as the growth of the real man and 
of the essence-forms of his organism can never pause, a moment 
inevitably comes when the compression of the organ coverings, 
which are composed of low matter, will cramp the fine expanding 
matter of the man himself, and must be gotten rid of. Gradual 
death, which men call old age, is the gradual growth of the finer 
matter of the man, which, during vast ages of past history, has — 
been always obliged to withdraw itself from its coverings away 
from the earth. Full human evolution not having been a terres- 
trial possibility, death has prevailed. 

But Mr. Oliphant foresees in the ages whose coming now be- 
gins, a new phase of terrestrial existence. That part of man which 
now withdraws from the body at death is fast growing in its 
race history toward maturity, and will soon begin to put forth 
force that will subdue the animal side. The future service of 
man to the globe will not cease with a visible discarding of the 
corrupting flesh, but on dissolving his covering of earth. He will 
in his new phase be visible to all of his kind. And this will 
occur with the natural processes of evolutionary laws which eter- 
nally operate in his organism. 


Cuapter II. 
THE DIVINE DESCENT. 


» Mr. Oliphant says that the century in which we live witnesses 
the development in man of an acute sensitiveness for perceiving 
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the quality of the finer sensations of his own physical organism. 
This fact is the result of a silent evolution ; and the present is the 
end of the period, whose beginning disappears in the infinite re-_ 
moteness of the past eras. 

A return to the conditions under which the divine vitality plays 
through the human organism is now first possible. Thus the 
return of the faculty, and the power to test and perceive it, are 
coincident. The immanence of God in man, so much asserted 
and so little felt, becomes 2 physical fact ; as truly physical as any 
emotion which we know—love, heroism, fear, jealousy—but acting 
upon the surface with an intensity superior to that of any known 
sensation. Its quality is that of sex-duality, and it touches man 
with a sense of infinite purity which makes him aware that he is in 
organic rapport with a copartner of these divine influxes, whose 
being melts into the inner spaces of his own and completes those 
forms of his which receive this lite from God. It is impossible 
for any human being to confound this emotional sensation with 
any other. Man is now ready, without and within, for the pres- 
ence of that God who comes announcing himself as Father- 
Mother, Two-in-One, showing each human creature to himself as 
a divine being before a divine God, in service of the world. The 
moral and physical experience that generates and contirms the 
conviction that such are the central pivots of life’s true philoso- 


phy, may be gained either as a gift or by a struggle. 


Cuapter III. 
THE INVISIBLE BATTLE. 


The earth-man (the human race as it is) has evolved unevenly 
as to the different parts of his nature. In the last few generations 
the intensification we have spoken of in his inner growth has 
specially vitalized his intellect. The secret fountain of his spirit, 
the sympneumatic influx, has fertilized the soil of his mentality. 
Hence we see a growth which is one-sided, although it gives prom- 
ise of a higher moral condition than has yet been known, by 
bringing an increased sense of individual duty to mankind, and 
has yielded greater intellectual, rational,and inventive development 
than ever before realized. But because as yet many of the keen- 
est thinkers close themselves against the investigation of their 
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moral impulses, and fail, therefore, to learn the dependence of 
their mental and physical faculties upon them, the general growth 


still remains stunted, and the food of all true thought and reason 


is lost by the suppression of the faculties for its use. Those who 
aspire to gain the fulfilment of the human evolutionary move- 
ment of their time find that they must master, as a first study, 
the mode of motion of the affectional forces. And, as the pre- 
liminary to this study, all conflicting conditions—viz.: all previ- 
ous opinions, conclusions, social prejudices, religious, philosophic, 
and sceptical convictions and individual conceits, all ties of race, 
friendship, family, where these are not wholly subservient to the 
life effort for truth—must be put aside. 

In the calm pause of mental expectation which follows, the 
man, listening at the door of his own nature for an answer, per- 
ceives a cry vibrating through his love-forms, claiming the succor 
of his fellow-men. And mind must now take its place as the 
machinery between the highest moral forces and the lowest physi- 
cal needs of humanity. When a man has reached this point, that 
he is mightily pushed from within to know what ails human 
nature, and when his will is set to annihilate evil in himself, and 
let the good live and grow, he becomes aware of a subtle will- 
force of a distinctly personal character opposing itself to the de- 
velopment of the true emotions, and seeking to impair their purity. 
To combat this external will-effort to paralyze the will, we must 
accept hypothetically that there are invasive activities which meet 
the individual in the shape of exterior resistance to every really 
lotty and impersonal aim in life. The opposition of these intelli- 
gences of baser qualities can be overcome only by meeting them 
and resisting them, for, by ignoring them, the individual remains 
under their control. The verification of this hypothesis may be 
taken or left, but it constantly proves itself. To successfully 
oppose these currents of vice, the investigator must have less sel- 
fish aims than those generally used to give strength of will and to 
supply the stimulus for high endeavor, such as the personal hopes 
or fears of his religion, or the self-righteousness which urges an 
individual to obtain a character for pre-eminent virtue among his 
fellows. He must be shorn of the selfish stimulants to-virtue. 

The daily strife in which a man now finds himself embarked 
finds confirmation in the primitive teachings or early traditions, 
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which record that the first influences of evil before which the race 
fell and which preyed on its infancy did not form a part of its origi- 
nal individuality—consciousness—but approached it from without, 
as from regions beyond its own sphere of activity. No sense be- 
comes more clearly developed during the strife than that the evil 
in himself, which a new and high power of evolutionary growth 
is enabling him to reject, is not a part of himself either as a man 
or as a race, and that the death principle so deeply involved 
throughout man’s physical and spiritual frame is a foreign intru- 
sion. 
Cuapter IV. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE AGES. 


Mr. Oliphant states that while reference to records of antiquity 
may be interesting as confirming the revelations to be obtained as 
intuitions of the spirit by the now illuminated man, they are not 
necessary ; nor does he think it appears that any better under- 
standing of the spirit of the records would enable us to read there 
the process of this evolution. 

He makes an elaborate appeal to the false gods of heathendom 
and to the phallic worship to prove the dual nature of God, and 
then refers to Judaic literature, quoting the received version of 
the Bible from Genesis, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Hosea, referring to 
the much-disputed word Elohim, and the hidden name called by 
the Jews, when spoken, Adonai. The commentaries on the Zal- 
mud confirm the dual nature, and the Zargum repeatedly uses 
the word Shechinta, the feminine God. The Kabbalists use a 
prayer for the reunion of the Holy One and his Shechinah. In 
the midst of these quotations a few words are inserted carelessly, 
pointing to “possibly unconscious” references to the divine dual 
personality in the New Testament. Such references abound in 
' Revelations. This is one of the first signs of the apparent ignor- 
ing by Mr. Oliphant of the life of Christ as throwing light on the 
spiritual path. This looks a little like an obliquity, for, even taken 
at its lowest value, this record has equal claim to consideration 
with the ones he quotes from, for the two plain reasons of its 
more recent date, and as the last written revelation from any 
Christ which is known and received. It is very important, if we 
are examining evidence at all, to know what can be found in the 
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New Testament on this point, and also whether there is reason to 
suppose that the prophecy of John is more ‘‘ possibly unconscious ” 
in its references to the dual nature of God-man than the prophecy 
of Isaiah or Hosea. it 


Cuapter V. 
THE MESSIANIC PRESENCE. 


In this chapter we receive the categorical revelation of what the 
previous chapters have Jed us to, and we learn what is the keystone 
of the arch of the new building. 

To Mr. Oliphant the present world-period holds in its bosom 
the regeneration of the world, waiting to reveal itself to each in- 
dividual. It is not to be imposed by the genius of prophet or 
leader, but it is a gift of God to the race. This sounds like the 
fulfilment of the prophecy in Jeremiah, that after certain days 
there is promise of a new covenant. “TI will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be their God 
and they shall be my people; and they shall teach no more every 
man his neighbor and every man his brother, saying, ‘ Know the 
Lord,’ for they all shall know me, from the least unto the greatest, 
saith the Lord.” The age is now ripe, says Mr. Oliphant, to re- 
unite man in physical and mental companionship, each with his 
complementary being, from whom separation began at the fall. 
This being he names ‘* Sympneuma,” a Greek word signifying 
“breathing with” or “in conjunction with.” With this being, 
communication establishes itself by new developments of the 
senses of sight, touch, and hearing. And through the establish- 
ment of this,communication man co-operates with those beings 
whose mission it is to raise the human race out of its miseries by 
projecting into it their essence, which is an intenser quality of the 
divine force than that of the human race. rae 

The sole condition for this inheritance is mental acceptance of 
the biunity of the Divine nature and the biunity of the human 
nature created in His image, first as a possibility, and afterward 
continuing one’s education into the perception of this. The in- 
tense vitality which God is now pressing down upon us burns 
with a fuller tire of His sex-completeness than the world could 
have received before; and unless the men and women of the day 
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can acquire physical and mental perception of and participation in 
the active and emotional existence of the being who is their sex- 
complement—their love—the avenues are closed by which this 
fact of God can alone impart itself to our consciousness. 

Ruskin, another seer, is constantly referring to the possibility 
of some new vital energy developing itself under the conditions of 
modern human life. 


Cuapter VI. 
LOVE. 


The acquirement of this new order of faculty—moral, rational, 
and physical—requires an apprenticeship of years before the keen 
perceptive consciousness of what passes in soul and body is attained. 
That man is ready for the struggle who feels that no other life is 
worth pursuing than one that holds out hope of a conscious union 
with the life-currents of the Deity ; the power of a marriage in 
soul, mind, touch, sight with the true being and companion toward 
whom every instinct of man tends; and proceeding from this 
marriage the power of so intense an identification with the whole 
body of humanity that he feels no other use for life can be found 
than to cast it before the feet of the brother for ceaseless and or- 
ganic service. As hope and encouragement to enter this path, Mr. 
Oliphant tells us that living tor these things has brought “ many ” 
—and presumably the band now surrounding him—into a new 
world, where new faculties respond to new forces, where experi- 
ence supersedes hope, and where the work of God goes forward 
working hourly to the redemption of the planet. 

He speaks of the life and death of Christ as “ a bomb-shell of 
penetrating particles which burst upon the world, scattering its 
myriad germs of slow-ripening moralities upon no region of the 
human sort so freely as upon those sensitive structures in spirit 
and body by which the creature responds by sentiment or sen- 
sation to currents of sex-life from God above and from the animal 
life below.” 

From the time of the insemination into the race of these more 
potent altruistic germs contained in the teaching of Christ “ there 
have never been wanting choicer natures in each succeeding genera- 
tion to hold before it increasing purity and self-abnegation in the 
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sex-affection, in spite of the vice and grossness in which the whole 
question of passional love has wallowed.” He promises that the 
evolving knowledge of our time will make the mystery clear, and 
that those of his band have already a keener acquaintance than 
was ever afforded in any previous period of human history with 
the divineness into which passion soars, and with the hell on earth 
which is the consequence of its poisoning or destruction. 


Cuapter VII. 
THE SUBSURFACE WORLD. 


I see no way to approach the chapter called the subsurface 
world by any usual or known methods. It may be wild nonsense, 
but when a thing is asserted that we have no means of proving or 
judging, except as it is probable or improbable according to every- 
day opinion, I must make my judgment according as my mind 
sees immense possibilities for the solution of the problems of lite, 
or sees only material and actual facts of former experience. To 

“my mind, which calls for a meaning between the lines, and under 
the words, and below the form, I can only say that it may be. It 
is not impossible, and with finer senses it might be that we could 
know that there is a subsurface world, a plane of life upon which 
all beings once met and held intercourse from whatever world or 
condition they approached. We can conceive that in the earlier 
period the earth-humanity lived in open consciousness of this plane, 
which had been originally the surface plane, and that it has re- 
ceded as man has grown more on the surface plane, and has be- 
come more dimly conscious of this world, so as to finally deny it. In 
this subsurface world it seems that, owing to the fluent nature of 
forms, man could influence, and be influenced by, organisms of 
others, or by the forms of external nature. The subsurface world 
was the region in which his evolution was arrested, the plane from 
which he was to act upon the world around him. From the time © 
of the severance of the divine man into two, where the interior, 
the woman-form, which was the well-spring and repository of the 
divine currents in their transmission to man, ceased her work, man 
—who was to have transmitted these divine currents throughout the 
inferior creatures, the kingdoms of the beasts, the planet, the ele- 
ments—lost his dominion and power over them, and the animal 
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nature which stands the nearest to man in the wonders of the or- 
ganization, instead of receiving from him of the fountains of life, 
became to some extent hostile, and began to impel back upon man 
particles from its vitality. Man, instead of evolving in a manner 
exclusively human, became human animal. The present terrestrial 
man is only just becoming capable of understanding how foreign 
and abnormal to the God-made man is this body of his, which he 
has taken on from the animal world, and which is the coarse and 
heavy husking of each organic particle of the man’s true frame. 
This most external framework should be properly a spirit still, and 
should not be deprived of those attributes which overcome time 
and space; which attributes men, even in their present grossness, 
possess as regards the emotions and intellect. It seems that in 
the process of evolution there must be a return to the true order, 
and that terrestrial man must lay off this excrescence layer, again 
become 2 pure divine spirit, receiving and giving forth divine 
currents, and having only so much of a body as is necessary in or- 
der to establish an organic connection between him and the par- 
ticular world in the service of which the divine behest retains him. 
Such a body is assimilated from the finer particles in the atmos- 
phere of that earth, and is the ultimate efflorescence of his God- 
human form. It is asserted that the subsurface world was already 
the seat of disorders from other planets, but that it is useless and 
dangerous for man now to turn his attention to questioning the 
why and the wherefore of this, which will in time be clear to 
him. 

It suffices to say that though he partly exists semi-consciously 
in this subsurface world, and though he is open to attack from it, 
an angel with a flaming sword ever guards the treasure of his di- 
vine identity, and the attacks are directed against the inherited 
body of the animal accretions. 


Cuapter VIII. 


THE REVELATION OF SECRETS. 


This is the peean of the Sympneuma, the revelation of the secret 
of secrets, the key to the termination of the world’s distress by 
revealing its joy. The sore of the world has been its love-centres, 
which have sought love and have found lust and unlove, and have 
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sought rest to find strifeand hate. Although only one out of ten 
can accept this secret and test it experimentally, the vitality is 
pressing upon all, and all are undergoing the same process of 
change into higher organization of spirit and mind, though they 
may not understand it. This secret, which is asserted as practi- 
cally attainable, though perhaps practically indescribable, is that 
the clear presence and companionship of the other self presses 
upon the increasing consciousness of all willing individuals. The 
method of its impress is asserted to vary according to constitu- 
tional variations of persons. It selects in each the faculty readiest 
for acute development, training in one at first the aptitude to see 
by growth of finer tissue in the nerves of vision; in another 
playing upon the hidden organs of sound until the ether motions 
from its finer speech are accurately distinct; using in others the 
power of touch, to let its substance be felt; in some approaching 
the surface consciousness of heart, brain, and body, by issuing 
forth upon it from unimagined organs which fill the regions of 
the inner man and which wake to unexpected life as they become 
the highways of holy energies and joys. But in whatever way it 
comes, it comes to each man as the sweet and perfect possession of 
the one perfectly beloved being, the whole friend that fills the 
whole of his nature, the sure joy that makes sure the right to open 
to joy. Man is conscious that he meets normally and naturally “a 
race of human persons who dwell like him in the spaces around 
his planet, who are tied like him to the duties of its progression, 
who have an organic relation to human life on the planet, and by 
virtue of this are purely devoted to its every need; and they are 
and always have been the immediate fountains through which 
men have sipped their scattered drops of high beliefs and trusts 
and insights.” Man’s attitude to the world is altered. He needs 
nothing for himself, desires no power but to participate in the 
divine intention of the hour, needs knowledge only for the power 
to serve, succor, and release, and seeks this end, which for his 
own service and pleasure has become valueless, as one of a vast 
fraternity. 

He has now a double point of view—he is woman-man, and the 
processes which were only mental have become emotionally mental. 
The woman has become man-woman, and around her sea of feeling 
is built a compassing of strength. 
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Carrer IX. 
THE CALL TO WOMAN. 


The world’s history heretofore has been mostly a history of a 
male world, and when woman has taken part as actor or prompter, 
it has mostly been by accident. This arises partly from her inca- 
pacity and partly from an instinct in man to restrict her capabili- 
ties. Man had retained Azs form, and the animal accretion was on 
Ais original surface, and fe suffered the void within. But the 
woman had no form save the envelope of the Sympneuma’s outer 
form, and had to be torn out of the coverings of herself to be un- 
naturally recovered. Both suffer in the external world, but the 
woman is most out of her place. The change that is contemplated 
in the planets’ future life is a radical one, and must involve a 
complete and organic change of the race. This change comes in 
man by the reawakening of his slumbering, closed form-system, by 
the inflow of the feminine vitality in the accession of the Symp- 
neuma’s personality. It comes to woman in the awakening of 
her active powers at the embrace that steals upon her as her 
Sympneuma’s form constructs itself around and in her. Through 
her he is reopened to the world of fecund womanhood throughout 
the universes, and through him she is opened to the potent man- 
hood of the whole connected world. The woman is reborn to 
herself—that self which can only know itself as being when it is 
open to absorb the potencies of divine biunity and to pass them 
forth to men. There is a new world being born of intense ex- 
periences, fresh physical insight, of vivid sensations, of knowledge 
sure, because sensational—experimental—just at the time when 
the masses of the human family, and even its finer minds, are 
accepting the present resources as the final ones. But this change 
in man is effected solely by virtue of his organic reception of the 
Sympneuma’s organisin within his own, and in the woman-halves 
of men by the pervasion of her system by the male Sympneuma. 
Through these inmost forms in womankind the divine fertiliza- 
tions of renewed humanity can alone approach. Man will no 
longer crave the commerce of the dissevered sexes, nor will he 
desire children in the present form of the race. 

_ The Sympneuma’s presence pervades and satisfies and bids the 
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old activities of exterior forms to make long pause, awaiting high 
conditions. It is distinctly stated that there is no means of unit- 
ing the male and female forms of men as now on the earth, exter- 
nalized as halves, so as to produce a combination that will be in 
the biune-human form. What other consequence can follow (and 
what better, perhaps) than the cessation of the race as it is? And 
in Mr. Oliphant’s opinion there is no hope of a satisfying change 
of circumstance among the divine children here if man has not 
ripened to organic changes, and if human life continues to repro- 
duce itself as at present by exercising a sex-nature akin to that of 
brutes. 
CuapTer X. 


THE RESPONSE OF WOMAN. 


Woman must learn to find and hold her real position in the 
natural order of the world. The Woman’s Rights movements of 
the age are phases and indications of her awakening, and are but 
misdirected efforts to extricate herself from the old state of 
things. 

The masculine and feminine natures are as yet in stupid misap- 
prehension or distrust. For man and woman to join hands in 
perfect comradeship throughout the earth and to grow abreast 
into the development of their time, requires the inflow of more 
potent vitalities into the human system. The Sympneuma returns 
with these vitalities to teach and train the degraded units of the 
earth-humanity till their bodies learn to contain the movements of 
genius and passion in brain and spirit, and till brain and spirit 
learn wisdom and ardent sentiment. 

Men will not fear to trust woman when their impulses spring 
forth at the call of human need, nor will women fear to give their 
devotion to man when they by their lives cleave the ways to the 
happiness of the whole human race. 


Cuapter XI. 


INTELLECT. 


The present has been the age of the Intellect which stands with 
its back to the future. The science of to-day is so absorbed in 
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investigating past experiences that it would deny the right of 
fresh experience to exist. The knowledge which is to satisfy 
humanity will not come through the door of intellectuality, but 
through the wide approach of psychical experience. Each man, 
if he will know, can know that he has powers growing within his 
soul at this era to match the powers without him, and that as the 
preparation has been made with infinite grandeur in physical 
machineries for a more perfect life on earth, so it has been made 
not less grandly for the same purpose in the collective human in- 
tellectuality and in the interiors of men for the reception of new 
truths. But the leaders of the age are still those of the luminous 
intellect, and not the men and women with the hidden fire which 
propels mind and destiny in the mass. 

The world is governed now by a tyranny of intellectuality and 
science, as churches and empires have governed in their time a 
race of slaves. This is, however, a preparation for a greater future, 
and the collective intellect of the present race bas gained capacity 
and strength and keenness to judge its own experiences. 

He who would keep his nature free to know all truth of experi- 
ence possible for man, must learn to stand alone with his own 
nature, and, while using the proofs of science, he must not lean 
upon them, nor be swayed by any drift of belief or thought. He 
who most isolates himself amid the surtace-currents of human life 
is joined most closely to his fellow-beings in the plane of their 
deeper nature. The solidarity of the race is an immutable fact, 
and the more each one probes himself for his nobler sentiments, 
the more will the identity of his needs with those of all the rest 
be revealed. 


Cuapter XII. 


THE NEW SOCIOLOGY. 


All the points previously presented—the intelligent apprehen- 
sion of which facilitates the pursuit of individual and universal 
progress and is almost indispensable for those who would use the 
forces in the world and in themselves—are but the preface to the 
life. These points have been: 

1. The union of the masculine and feminine forms and forces in 
beings really human. 
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2. The free constructing, sustaining, and satisfying play through 
out such beings of full God-forces. 

3. The loss in ancient time upon the earth of the full human 
capacity for receiving the perfect force. 

4. The long subsequent inactivity of the earth-race in regaining 
its nature. 

5. Its incidental helplessness amidst lower forces acting in and 
around it. 

6. Its destiny to complete the race re-education by reattainment 
in each individual in some great future of its full androgynous 
constitution. 

7. The salient importance of the present years, because they 
mark the full assimilation of the forms and forces discharged upon 
the almost unconscious structures (of the race) nearly two thousand 
years ago (by Christ). 

8. The responsibility of each human being to receive by virtue 
of the power within him a new quality of consciousness which will 
dwart old senses till they disappear. 

9. The claim that each nature makes to hold itself free to re- 
ceive in soul, spirit, heart, mind, reason, will, nerves, fluids, and 
flesh all impulses that meet the consciousness in answer to pure 
requests for purest life. 

10. The capability now developing in men and women for per- 
ceiving the companionship of the Sympneuma hourly and daily, 
which initiates the conscious new departure of each human 
being. 

11. The restriction of womanly activities on earth, which begins 
to vanish. 

12. The past and present intellectualization which hen impeded 
that human growth, which should now supervene. 

All these considerations are the preface to all life. He who has 
made all that precedes his own by sure experience rises for the 
work of life equipped with fresh vigors. Being thus ready for 
service, he finds that the nature he now owns dictates a relation- 
ship to all human beings which he cannot evade; and he finds 
that his vigors for service cannot be imprisoned in creeds, modes 
of thought and reasoning, or personal demands. Such a person 
solves—-by pressure of the love that grows within, which love he is 
powerless to repress—the question called “ social.” 
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He finds now “I am my brother’s keeper” to be the sum of his 
consciousness, the standard and warrant under which he puts forth 
every energy and lives his earth career. 

It is further prophesied that the duration of man’s life will be 
greatly extended, and that in men and women who begin to know 
themselves as biune, the sense of the desire for the retirement of 
the present millions from sin and misery will prevail over the 
desire to continue peopling the earth after its present fashion. 

Such persons will find the instinct for reproduction to pass 
away. Faithful and inseverable companionships will still exist 
with increase of worth to man and woman, but often with entire 
innocence of the relationship of person which would maintain in 
a painful activity the currents of the decaying unisexual layers. 
And a partial suspension of race reproduction may be regarded as 
a possibility. This is consistent with the theory that man’s semi- 
animal layer is being slowly extinguished, and that he now can for- 
bid the entrance of influences from the outer world, because his 
inner growth can transmit to his external vigors sufficient to regu- 
late accretions of terrestrial particles for his terrestrial life, instead 
of, as now, having these forced upon him. Each man and woman 
now married to the spirit which completes them as units of 
humanity knows no longer the unrest and want that arise from 
uncompleted humanity; and the sensations of dual growth may 
engender the waning of all old sense. 

The outgrowth of the Sympneumatic frame brings man where 
hé may grow as pure and simple man. Human activities, having 
been almost exclusively male, have been in fact ha/f-human, be- 
sides being mixed with brute vitality. 

Woman has been purposely bound by swathing clothes to pre- 
vent her growing until the resumption of her male envelopes 
could prepare about her a form to hold divine growths developing 
from within. 

Cuarter XIII. 


THE NEW FACULTY. 


This is a long and prosy chapter, with no new setting forth of 
matter, whose chief point is that the person joined to his Symp- 
neuma is, as it were, “behind the scenes,” and has new eyes to 
judge and appreciate present events and phenomena. 
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CuapTteR X IV. 


SPIRITUAL PHENOMENA. 


The summing up of this chapter is that the historic life of our 
planet resolves itself into inspiration by good spirits and obsession 
by bad ones, which Mr. Oliphant calls a simpler definition than the ° 
conflict of good and evil, light and darkness, virtue and sin, and ~ 
considers as completely accounting for all the phenomena of life. 

The test by which “to try the spirits” is the determination to 
belong to universal and not to private service. 

When the idea that a man’s love for his neighbor was the one 
object to be lived for to the exclusion of all others—worth the sacri- 
fice of life—was first presented to the world—society, priesteraft, 
government, and learning put the rebel todeath. But the thought 
has grown through the centuries, and the creed, too subtle for the 
mental grasp of a world under a Roman empire, comes to the 
mentality of modern men again in a higher form. 

Now, there is no question whether to love his kind is good for 
man, nor whether or not to live and die for truth is good. The 
proposition now is—clothed also in most confused language in 
this chapter—that no man is truly living in love, or at the height 
of his humanity, who is actuated by any other motive than a 
universal humanitarian one for the good of the race. That human 
nature throughout the world is one—not many. That, just so far 
as a man or group of men acts from other motives than humanita- 
rian ones, his nature or theirs is impaired. 

Man can now gain the mastership of the occult, sentimental, and 
transcendental through knowledge of the subsurface world by 
means of his opened senses renewed through self-ordeal, self- 
knowledge, and self-judgment. 

He reads the whole human story as a current of increasing d 
velopment. 


XV. 


THE LATENT MANHOOD. 


Mr. Oliphant recognizes the principle that Browning is ever 
recurring to as the root of the philosophy of life. Through evil 
to good—all good gained is learned through learning to know 
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the bad. Mr. Oliphant asserts that a profound inspection of the 
human problem shows the result of any crime to be a deeper injury 
to the criminal than to society. His reasoning is that the seed of 
evil sown through the criminal bears fruit in increase of knowl- 
edge to prevent, cure, understand, guide, judge, and thus to love; 
while to the criminal it brings an accretion of brute formation 
that hinders and obstructs. ; 
But he holds that we are entering another phase of phenome- 
nal life than that which has heretofore been considered by science 
and philosophy. Sympneumatic inspiration, through its conscious 
experiences, is to be the standard by which to measure the results 
of science, since these instincts are in their quality, intensity, and 
vigor prophetic, and the revelation of all the mystery that has 
lain since prehistoric time behind the partial phenomena of human 
life. The man who accepts them projects the illumination of his 
whole personal experience of emotion and reason upon the lofti- 
est operations in the world of thought, as well as upon all faiths, 
reasonings, and seekings after truth in physics and metaphysics. 
And in respect of each oldest and newest action he ascertains the 
degree of its help in preparing for the rebirth of the more real 
human condition that now tinges the horizon of possibility. 


Cuarter XVI. 


CHRIST. 


The chapter called Christ treats of the advent of woman through 
Christ, who was the crowning individual instance of human quali- 
ties which were absolutely universal, and who was constituted with 
that purity which precluded him from recognizing tribe, sex, or 
person as severable from the whole. 

The Hebrew law began to recognize the duties and necessities 
of woman as something different from a mere adjunct to male 
existence, which, in the unmixed Semitic estimate, she remains to 
this day. : 

“ That reading and rendering of the human spirit, its powers, its 
developments, its demands, which were projected upon the mind 
of this world by radiations from the illimitable wealth and un- 
fathomable intensity in. the nature of Christ, was the blossom that 
grew forth from many generations of Hebrew suffering and 
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endeavor. The full genius of moral intuition, concentrated 
within a human form, had become a phenomenon possible in a race 
thus consciously prepared to consummate a mighty sign of terres- 
trial evolution, but, despite all the circumstances which tended to 
mitigate for the immediate surrounding world, the shock of the 
first open discharge throughout it, of fully externalized elements 
of essential potency, it shivered the national form that had pro- 
duced it, this being too tenaciously interwoven with a tribalism 
that rejected modification.” 

These human qualities, as presented in Christ, were the first 
absolutely universal ones. They held in solution not only the 
emancipation of the oppressed, but the “ attainment by woman of 
faculties for the projection of long-dormant femininity into the 
affairs of terrestrial life.” 

“The Hebrew nation, which, like the aloe plant, died in its 
effort of fruition, and the iron empire which advanced to strangle 
the birth it was destined to cradle and transmit, were alike un- 
conscious of the parts they played. Yet the germ of all that is 
persistent in to-day’s civilization, and what strains most vigor-— 
ously toward completer evolution, was discharged at that epoch 
throughout the layer of the humanitary body which appears to — 
superficial sight as terrestrial man. A simultaneous organic change 
occurred whereby the mysteries of man’s interior being instituted 
a quiet process of attack upon his gross external constitution, to 
pierce and penetrate it. This action of the inner upon the outer 
human formation is the greatest verity concerning human phe- 
nomena that man of to-day can grasp.” 

“The little world that took upon its limited mentality the im- 
pulse from the new master’s mind evinced a clear perception of 
_ what his thought implied in the external social form, and essayed 
at once reorganization on the basis of interministration by men 
and women, and apprehended completely the identity of woman’s 
spiritual aspiration and destiny with those of man. From that 
time woman counted for half humanitary life throughout the re- 
gion which was for several centuries charged with its development.” 

“Throughout long centuries of the more ancient progress, the 
idea of virtue was a negative one, that of abstention from in- 
justice and abstention from excess of inclination and disturbing 
activity. The positive quality of operative human emotion did 
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not and does not act through the loftiest orientalism of precept 
or example.” 

From the time of Christ the accession of vitality has included 
the elements which still fever the social mass with their efforts 
for freedom and service; the elements of the equal right of 
woman with man to growth and power; of the indissoluble in- 
terdependence of man and woman; of distinction of race charac- 
teristics, and the annihilation of separate race interests; and all 
the elements of that complex type of morality, mentality, and 
physique which is now rapidly establishing itself as the phenome- 
non of our era. 


Cuapter XVII. 
GOD WITH Us. 


“To find the deepest and truest of their instincts, and to be 
true to them, is the simple duty which men and women prove 
themselves for the most part incapable of performing.” “ Free- 
dom for development and application of pure moral impulse is 
now the hunger of humanity; mutual coercion and suppression 


of this impulse is its crime.” ‘Whoever begins to measure acts 
and facts of life around him by the deepest movements that trans- 
pire within him, and will not allow the movements around to 
impress him except as the fullest movement within gives sanction, 
knows what ceaseless effort and frequent pain the course entails, 
and yet that it is the only course of individual progress.” 


Cuarter XVIII. 
FREEDOM OF THE ENSLAVED. 


“ The legitimate claim of each person—the claim most difficult 
to exact of modern societary development—is to be himself. This 
is the only basis of that perfect altruism which would retrieve so- 
ciety.” There are two tendencies among those who lead progress : 
one to develop higher and subtler qualities painfully because of 
impressions stamped on mentality from without, social prejudice, 
religious formule, rationalistic dogmatism, and all the rest of the 
material which man might dominate, but which controls him ; and 
the other tendency to grasp pleasure in recklessness of pure and 
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noble sentiment, which corrupts and degrades, urging a limited 
set of faculties to hyper-development and leaving in absolute atro- 
phy the larger wealth of others with which they are endowed. 
Yet highest growth would transcend pain, and keenest pleasure 
must be free of debasement. Men must grow toward high per- 
fection, and must live with joy inflowing and outflowing. What- 
ever in man is pure, true, human, divine, is essentially both pro- 
gressive and delightful. Both forms of suffering are signs that 
man is ignorant of the great powers to which he inly grows. 

That man will escape from each who will turn faithfully to the 
gathering ground of all essential forces within his quivering soul. 
He will find that he belongs to a new race, and that his pain and 
weakness and folly come from his not knowing this. 

“One claim uprears itself in holiest lawfulness, the world’s cry 
for redemption, and lo! the God that meets you in the eternal 
sanctuary of yourself comes but for that.” 


Cuarter XIX. 
THE WORK OF THE FREE. 


_ Mr. Oliphant looks for the human race to be actuated and di- 
rected by intense passions within them, such as have heretofore 
been represented only in genius, “This age begins to produce 
men who can save Man by simply being in the outward life that 
divine thing which they are at the core.” ‘‘ These, if they leave 
all else to seek initiation into the ways of their real nature, will 
become subjects of certain leading experiences that will indissolu- 
bly unite them by their sameness, and rejoice them by their inti- 
nite variety.” 

“The incredible phenomena of sympneumatic consciousness 
constituting the completed capacity of human creatures for sus- 
taining the full impregnation of biune divineness, will change the 
whole aspect of the world, and change and raise in each the dia- 
pason to which he tunes his duties and his pleasures.” 

“The question of how personal satisfaction shall be possessed is 
closed, and changes to the demand that his larger self, his entire 
race, shall possess the capacities with him for perfectness of joy.” 

“Tt is not the business of the subjects of these potent phe- 
nomena to urge to unreal, because premature, exercise the con- 
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sciousness of inner vitalization among people in whom it is de- 
layed. It would be both dangerous and futile, and such revela- 
tions make true development throughout the societary body by 
very gentle pressure and percolate very slowly throughout its con- 
nected organism. Man is not judge for man; but to questioners, 
men who yearn, suffer, grow faint, the sufferers that have been, may 
speak heart-open, offering their release When once these 
souls escaped hold full possession of passion more ardent than is 
told in all romance, and begin to understand the laws of living 
which it imprints upon the brain, the agreements which appear 
among the identical institutions begin to create among them, how- 
ever widely scattered through the earth their duties may be, a new 
societary form, strictly cohesive, however wide its first attenua- 

It is the beginning of a vast people who shall come 


“The incapacity for being a stopping-place of pure life-forces 
marks more than anything the resumption by man of his true 
qualities of spirit and body. His resumption of the pure sense 
that he is, in respect of all the powers that constitute him man, 
recipient and agent, generates a spontaneous estimate of societary 
phenomena, and in the complete identification of general and 
personal interests the world reads as a plain book.” 

“The sense of rivalry in things moral and material having van- 
ished, and the knowledge gained that man’s errors arise from the 
organized mismanagement by the whole society of the world, of 
the individual life-forces which are its joint capital for action, the 
mutual judgments of men must cease Each one will know 
that, however elevated his little excellence may appear by compari- 
son, he cannot be truly perfect while there is moral malady in any 
other man; because the currents of moral life, as in true fact of 
physical, course through the whole humanitary structure, and 
convey to each part something of the disturbance that may be 
localized in any part.” 

“Men will cease to affirm of themselves and others that they 
are vicious or virtuous, for they will know, as they experience and 
perceive tendency to error, that it is the sign of faculty fevered 
or congested, starved or paralyzed, and the use of such perception 
and experience is to induce search for the impediments to univer- 
sal growth which is thus indicated.” 
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“ A new era in the history of ministrations now opens for those 
who offer and for those who take. In this era those who hold that 
the inheritance of tendency, faculty, and circumstance belongs, 
like all that comes from God, equally to all mankind, will ap- 
proach others with apology of desire to impart the force they have. 
reserved, and a prayer to be relieved of that which they have no 
right to retain.” 

“The littleness of the intellect of men is inadequate to defi- 
nitely solve the many-sided problem presented at this time through- 
out the earth, calling for theory and action, political and social, 
and the sincere on all sides miscalculate at every step the effects 
throughout humanitary men of the measures they advocate.” 
“ Therefore, throughout the network of those who claim compan- 
ionship with higher beings, and who acquire through them knowl- 
edge of the absolute incapacity of man’s mind to devise fixed 
plans for humanitary progress, there will exist no restlessness born 
of the expectation of definite issue.” 

“They know that the full solution of the earth problem far 
transcends present power to grapple with it, and, though they can 
live for no other purpose than to forward possession by all men 
of ideas of perfectness, they silence in themselves all clamor for 
anticipation of the ways of working.” 

“There exists in the social world no general recognition that 
men should live simply for God and men. These people, under 
the inspiration of the ministering influences which surround them, 
will perceive that they withdraw more and more of necessity from 
every sympathy with the present methods of social life.” 

‘“‘ Yet these children of fire, sons of the ardent genius for an im- 
mense morality which the earth has long travailed for and at length 
brought forth, stand and labor in isolation while there is sign in 
any place that they are wanted there; and while their work and 
duty hold them at such post, their gentle sympathies for all that 
touches men and that men love, and even with men’s mistakes and 
follies, will hold them silent regarding the gulf that opens between 
their purely universal motives and the narrower personal ones on 
which perforce at present the greater number base their actions.” 

In these last pages Mr. Oliphant disclaims for his band—this first 
growth of the new humanity—all schemings, dreamings, theorizing, 
doctrinizing, and dogmatisms which he claims shrink away from 
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the vigorous and direct current of activity which they put forth 
in the practical performance of every nearest, most obvious, and 
simple duty. 

This union of the theory and practice, the system and the life 
lived from it, will perhaps be the proof which men may not un- 
justly require from the assumptions and assertions in Mr. Oli- 
phant’s book, and they perhaps admit of no other proof to our 
present faculties. According to his last phrase, we may look for 
a new world given to man in the evolution of new faculties and 
powers whose long delay has made the misery of the planet. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


SELECTIONS BY W. E. CHANNING. 


She was of a large enough nature to give gold for silver and never 
count the cost.— Bethesda (a novel by Miss Halsted). 

A man loves a woman just in proportion to the amount she exacts 
from him. If you accept all, and do nothing, he will be absolutely de- 
voted.—Jbid. 


Through her he found the passion which warms; through him she 
found the reason that steadies. She no longer was tossed from this to 
that, but had some things in which she could trust, some ideas by which 
she could hold firm; and his life was no longer that of an observer from 
a lonely standpoint, but the intense existence of eager participation, striv- 
ing for the best.—Jbid. 


This unity of life means pain as well as joy ; to disintegrate a double 
spiritual life is like disintegrating a physical life, which produces agony. 
She had suffered it all a thousand times in anticipation ; he, man-like, did 
not know what it meant until it was upon him.—Jbid. 


To fertilize an arid grief, one must strike deep, even to the waters of 
truth, which underlie all lives as streams underlie all lands.—Jbid, 
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Superficial treatment cures no disease; it but forces it onward to work 
destruction on the vital organs. Her desire to find pleasure in exterior 
things, so that she might forget the hollowness beneath, took from her 
interior strength.—Jbid. 

Is there any art that expresses religion so well as music ? The craving, 
the aspiration, the harmony, the insubstantiality, which comes so near 
being pure spirituality—what more like religion? Then, the innumerable 
chords, the notes so distant, yet the same.—Zbid. 


A girl’s face which seemed a human type akin to that of the landscape 
[on the Cornice road]. It was not lacking in strength, but showed a pre- 
eminent refinement, which was full of passionate sensitiveness.—Jbid. 


The features were finely cut, and the complexion of a clear pallor, 
which made more forceful the long eyebrows slightly curving over large 
hazel eyes, and the golden-brown hair which was drawn simply away from 
a forehead capable of much serenity. In animation the changes of warm 
sunshine and soft shadow which characterized the view were here also. 
But in repose a sadness of expression settled upon the face, often seen in 
countenances expressing at once youth and earnestness.—Jbid. 


Her mental horizon reminded her of the desert she had so lately trav- 
ersed ; long sable dunes sweeping away, with no boundary but the sky; 
waves of sand, changing under the wind, to break only into other tawny 
waves, and, while changing, ever the same.—Jbid. 


Her heart slept, as did nature around her, under the starry, purple sky. 
Presently the dawn would come ; and what would the light awaken that 
was now wrapped in dewy silence? It was winter now; the plant was 
there, but no bud; what fruit, then, would ripen in the summer sunlight ? 
—Ibid. 

Within the convex mirror, which was turned to the world on every 
side, there grew a personality as surely, as silently, as crystals form in the 
still sea-caves. And this personality had a magnetism which no one un- 

‘derstood, least of all, perhaps, herself.—-Jbid, 

It is only the affluence of love, falling like rain upon the just and the 
unjust, which makes any one the recipient of devotion from another. 
Love comes to us rather for what we should be than what we are.—Jbid. 


She was finding out that it is not an infallible rule to do as one would 
be done by. Some natures are diametrically opposed.—Jbid. 
On either side ancient and modern villas rose, among shimmering olive- 


groves, whose leaves stirred in the sunny air, and caught lights never 
twice the same.—Jbid. 
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Hyacinths and harebells, violets and anemones, and the voluptuous 
narcissi, passionate as a southern beauty, Nature’s unseen incense, rising 
around them, seemed to have permeated Beth; her liquid eyes were elo- 
quent of mysteries half revealed, of truths whose fragrance came to her 
as the flower-scents did.—Jbid. 


Over her face, as she gazed, swept the expression of many unuttered, 
uncomprehended thoughts. The beauty oppressed while it exalted her. 
She would have liked to be the life of the earth, the warmth in the air, 
the light in the sun.—Jbid. 


Such dainty fingers—feeling fingers—too! Persons have such different 
hands! Mine, now, they are large, and not a bit pretty; but I can feel, 
can see with them, as if each finger had an eye. If I were blind, I think 
I could almost tell the color of your little rose-leaf hands.—Jbid. 


A slender figure, all in white, with a crimson rose against the throat; a 
head exultantly carried; a fair face, with dark eyes shining joyously, was 
what she saw. She could not help smiling as she tucked back a wilful 
lock of hair. It surely was more golden than usual to-day, because it 
knew he liked it so.—Jbid. 


We are alone in the world together; we are outside the limits of so- 
ciety, and our only aim should be to keep our conscience free, our lives 
noble. Remember, I do not think it any gift of mine that you hold my 
faith. I do not give it; it is yours.—Jbid. 


She leaned against the railing, and watched the seething waves, with 
thoughts which were incoherent and perturbed, and restless as they. The 
pristine clearness of her mind was beaten to an opaque mass by the re- 
peated shocks of circumstance against emotion. It seemed to her that 
the whirling, eddying, foaming track would deafen her with its conflict; 
and yet she must be quick to hear both the voices within and without, 
and to distinguish which edicts were the right.—Jbzd. 


You talk of suffering being pure waste; I tell you it is pure gain. 
You talk of self being the motive to exertion; I tell you it is the abne- 
gation of self which has wrought out all that is noblé, all that is good and 
useful.—Jbid. 

The outline of her face and figure was clearly cut against the dark-blue 
damask, while an eager ray of sunlight flowed and rested on the bronzed 
gold of her hair.—ZJbid. 


She let her eyes follow the forms of trees and slender campanili to 
the deep sky, and rest there with a yearning too impersonal for sorrow 
or for pleasure. The sea affected her in the same way; the ocean stretch- 
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ing out to the sky, the sky curving down to the sea, seemed to her like 
a great truth bending over an earnest mind, and she never wearied of such 
sublime monotony.—ZJbid, 


The roaring tenor notes, the throbbing pain of the baritone, the earthly 
despair of the bass, the organ sending its dirge-like tones through the 
solemn arches, which now echoed to the joyous peal of resurrection, and 
again to the subsiding hush of peace attained, to all this she responded 
with a spell-bound intensity; and as at last she bent her head on the 
cushion before her, who will say that the great yearning in her heart was 
not a prayer !—ZJbid. 


Her attention was aroused, and this was all he wanted. Indifference 
is the one thing to be dreaded when one wishes to make a friend. And, 
during the long hours of resurrecting spring sunshine, while he worked, 
as well as the starry nights, when he dreamed, he had allowed his fancies 
to caress the thought of securing a friendship which should indemnify him 
for the disappointments life had given him to bear.—Jbid. 


She was in many ways as transparent as crystal to him. He saw her 
innocence, her purity, with as reverential recognition as Indians would 
see the limpid ball into which they believe pure hands can roll water.— 


Ibid. 


She would as soon suspect an apple-tree of poisoning her as a friend of 
harming her. Some trees did, she knew, but hers were not of that kind. 
—Ibid. 

He was verifying preconceived ideas with a sense of the fitness of 
things, which was indescribably keen; and Bethesda glided from surprise 
to surprise in finding that M. d’Isten had a multitude of opinions like 
hers, only more developed and posed ; and that there were a number of 
points they had each reached with equal certitude by widely diverging 
paths. Each hour showed how much farther back than their acquaintance 
dated their mutual tendencies to each other.—Jbid. 


Madame Mabelle was fairly entangled in the meshes of her silk em- 
broidery. Bethesda sat leaning her head, with its low masses of bronzed 
gold, against the passionate color. She looked somewhat sad, as usual, in 
repose. Her hands were crossed listlessly ; small, maidenly, firm hands, 
capable of all devotion, so delicate yet strong were they.—Jbid. 


The glowing ruby clasping the words, “ Let not grass grow on the path 
of friendship,” seemed a direct answer to her doubts. “I wonder who it © 
was made for,” mused the girl. . . . “ Perhaps for some Christian maiden, 
whose lover gave her this as a betrothal ring; that diamond might be the 
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virgin who was enwrapped in the folds of his heart. Or, perhaps, the 
gem might be a tear, too—it was the symbol of a love which should last 
through the circle of eternity, even though grief lay in its midst.”— 
Ibid. 


Women take so much upon themselves ; they feel the weight of the 
universe, of every man who likes them, upon theirshoulders, They never 
seem to remember that men are also reasonable beings, quite able to take 
care of themselves . . . Leave each his independence of action, men as 
well as women . . . If we carry our own trials worthily, it is as much 
as we are able to do—often more !—Jbid, . 


“ Thro’ love to light! Oh, wonderful the way 
That leads from darkness to the perfect day ! 
From darkness and the dolor of the night, 
To morning that comes ringing o’er the sea. 
Thro’ love to light! thro’ light, O God! to Thee, 
Who art the light of love, the eternal light of light.” 
R. W. Gitper.—Zbid. [motto of last chapter]. 


DR. EVERARD, TRANSLATOR OF “HERMES TRISMEGISTUS.” 


[We have received the following note from Prof. R, E. Thompson, of 
the University of Pennsylvania.—Tue Eprror. | 


The translator of “ Hermes Trismegistus,” Dr. John Everard, the trans- 
lator of “The Divine Pymander”—strictly ‘“ Poemander”—was an Eng- 
lish divine of the reign of Charles I. In his earlier life he was a Calvinist 
of the ordinary type, and distinguished chiefly for his zeal in preaching 
against the Spanish Marriage, for which he was sent to prison, as also 
“for holding conventicles.” But he afterward fell in with some of the 
mystical writers, was brought to change his theological perspective, and 
became as zealous a preacher of that as he had been of Calvinism. But 
he did not lose his interest in the struggle for liberty. While Laud was still 
at the height of his power, Dr. Everard foretold his overthrow. ‘“ My 
friends (said he), remember and mark my words; you now see the Bis- 
hops high, great, and swelling, grasping all the power of both Church 
and State into their hands; but if ever you live to see a settled Parlia- 
ment in England—I mean a Parliament having power in themselves, so 
that the King may not (as he hitherto hath) at his pleasure break them 
off, which will be ere long—you shall see the utter downfall of Bishops.” ’ 
His last summons before the Court of High Commission was just after 
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that rising of the Scotch which proved to be “the beginning of the end.” 
He reported of his judges: “I do observe by their countenances, their 
hearts fail; for I see very bad in their eyes.” His historian says: “ He 
lived to see Strafford and Canterbury put under the Black Rod [i. e., 
under arrest, in 1640], and then he was gathered to his fathers.” 

After his death (in 1641) appeared his “Gospel Treasures Opened, or 
the Holiest of all Unvailing,” edited by Rapha Harford, with the “ ap- 
probation” of Dr. Thomas Brooke as censor. There.are three English 
editions—1653, 1659, and 1679. A Dutch translation appeared in 1688, 
The first edition was reprinted by Christopher Saur, of Germantown, in 
1757. In 1773 Anthony Benezet extracted from it “ A Supposition of 
Two Drops of Water Reasoning Together,” and published it among other 
mystical tracts. In 1819 a little volume of extracts from his sermons . 
was published in Philadelphia, along with Rapha Harford’s account of 
their author. 

To the second and third editions of his sermons are appended transla- 
tions from Johann Derck, the Anabaptist mystic; from “ Dionysius the 
Areopagite” ; from Johann Tauler, and two anonymous authors of the 
same school. He also translated the “ Deutsche Theologie” from the 
Latin version of Sebastian Castellio, but its appearance was anticipated by 
the publication of John Deacin’s version in 16(?). It lies in MS. in the 
Library of Cambridge University, of which Dr. Everard was a graduate. 

His translation of the “ Poemander of Hermes Trismegistus” was pub- 
lished in 1650, and again in 1657. An American edition appeared in 
Boston in 1871, edited by Paschal Beverly Randolph, and published by 
the Rosicrucian Publishing Company. The most accessible edition of 
the Greek text is that published in Berlin by Fr. Nicolai, edited by Gustav 
Parthey, in 1854. It is based on a careful comparison of the MSS., and 
has a Latin version based on that of Marsilius Ficinus (1493). R. E. T. 


THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


The Concord Summer School will open its ninth term on Wednesday, July 13, 1887, 
at 9.30 a.m., and will continue above two weeks. The lectures in each week will be 
eleven ; they will be given morning and evening, except Saturday evening, on the six 
secular days (in the morning at 9.30 o’clock, and in the evening at 7.30), at the Hillside 
Chapel, near the Orchard House. 

The terms will be $5 for each full week; for all the lectures, $10. Single tickets, at 
50 cents each, may be bought at the shop of H. L. Whitcomb, in Concord, after July 
10th, in packages of ten for $4.50, and of three for $1.40. Any one to whom this circular 
is sent can now engage course tickets by making application, and sending $5 as a guar- 
anty. For those who make this deposit, tickets will be reserved till the tenth day of 
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July, and can then be obtained by payment of the balance due. They entitle the holder 
to reserved seats, Visitors coming and going daily during the term may reach Concord 
from Boston by the Fitchburg Railroad, or the Middlesex Central; from Lowell, Ando- 
ver, etc., by the Lowell and Framingham Railroads; from Southern Middlesex and 
Worcester Counties by the same road. The Orchard House stands on the Lexington 
Road, east of Concord village, adjoining the Wayside estate, formerly the residence of 
Mr. Hawthorne. 
Lodgings with board may be obtained at the following houses in Concord village: 
Miss E. Barrett, Monument Street. Mrs. Kent, Main Street. 
Mrs. O’Brien, Monument Square. Mrs. Goopnow, Main Street. 
Mrs. B. F. WHEE er, Belknap Street. Mrs. How, Hubbard Street. 
Lodgings without board can be obtained in the neighborhood of each of the above- 
named houses. Visitors will make their own arrangements without consulting the 
undersigned. 
A. Broyson Atcort, Dean. 
8. H. Emery, Jr., Director. 


F. B. Sanporn, Secretary. 
Concorp, June 10, 1887. 


LECTURES AT THE NINTH SESSION OF THE CONCORD 
SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Juty 13-30, 1887. 


There will be two courses, morning and evening, beginning at 9.30 a. M., on Wednes- 
day, July 13, 1887—the topics as follows, and the names of lecturers subject to change 
hereafter : 


Twetve Morninc Lectures ON ARISTOTLE. 


“ Aristotle’s Doctrine of Reason,” by Prof. W. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass. 

“ Aristotle’s Theory of Causation,” by Dr. Ep>munp MontGomery, of Texas, 

“ Aristotle and the Scholastic Philosophy,” by Prof. Tuomas Davipson, of Orange, 
N. J. 

“The Ethics of Aristotle,” by Rev. Dr. A. P, Peasopy, of Harvard University. 

“Theory of the Infinite—Aristotle and Kant,” by Prof. H. N. Garpiver, of Smith 
College. 

“ Aristotle and the Christian Church,” by Broruer Azarias, of Rock Hill College, Md, 

“ Aristotle’s Physiological Doctrines,” by FrttmMorEe Moore, M.D., of New York. 

“ Aristotle’s Thecry of the Syllogism Compared with that of Hegel,” by Prof. sa a 
Harris, of Concord, Mass, 

“ Aristotle’s Politics and Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois,” by Prof. Luicr Ferri, Uni- 
versity of Rome, Italy. 

“Social Science in Plato and Aristotle,” by Mr. F. B. Sansorn, of Concord, Mass. 

“ Aristotle on Education,” By F. L. Sotpan, LL. D., of St. Louis. 

“Friendship in Aristotle’s Ethics,” by Mrs. Exren M. Mircuext, of Denver, Col. 


Ten Eventne Lectures on Dramatic Poetry. 


“The Poetics of Aristotle in its Application to the Drama,” by Prof. Toomas Davip- 
son, of Orange, N. J. 
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“The Dramatic Element in the Greek Drama and the Norse Edda,” by Prof. W. T. 
Harris, of Concord, Mass. 

“Shakespeare’s Poetics,” by Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartor, of Boston. 

“The Divine Nemesig in the Greek Drama and in Shakespeare,” by Prof. C. C. SHack- 
ForD, of Brookline, Mass. 

“The Collision of Individuals with Institutions in the Greek and the English Drama,” 
by Mr. Epwin D. Mean, of Boston. 

“ Aristophanes and the Elizabethan Drama,” by Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe, of Boston. 

“Marlowe and his Successors,” by Mr. F. B. Sansorn, of Concord, Mass. 

“Ford and Massinger,” by Mrs. E. D. Cuenry, of Boston. 

“Schiller’s Relation to Aristotle,” by Dr. Juttus GorsgEt, of Baltimore. 

“ Browning’s Dramatic Genius,” by Rev. George Wix.1s Cooke, of Dedham, Mass. 


Four brief papers on “‘ Ontology,” in two or three sessions, will follow the above 


courses. 
One of these will be given by Prof. Davipson, another by Dr. Montcomery, a third by 
Prof. Harris, and the fourth by some lecturer still to be announced. 


THE DATES OF THE LECTURES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 


JULY, 1887: 

18th, 9.30 a. m., Prof. Harris. 
7.30 P. M., Prof. Davidson. 

14th, 9..0 a. m., Dr. Montgomery. 
7.30 Pp. M., Prof. Shackford. 

i5th, 9.30 a. m., Prof. Davidson. 
7.30 Pp. m., Mr. Sanborn. 

16th, 9.30 a. m., Rev. Dr. Peabody. 

18th, 9.30 a. m., Prof. Gardiner. 
7.30 Pp. M., Prof. Harris. 

19th, 9.30 a. m., Brother Azarias. 
7.30 P. M., Mrs. Howe. 

20th, 9.30 a. m., Prof. Harris. 
7.30 P. M., Mr. E. D. Mead. 


JULY, 1887: 
2ist, 9.30 a. m., Dr. Moore. 

7.30 P. M., Mrs. Cheney. 
22d, 9.30 a.M., Prof. Ferri. 

7.30 Pp. m., Dr. Goebel. 
23d, 9.30 a. m., Dr. Bartol. 
25th, 9.30 a. M., Mr. Sanborn. 

7.80 P. m., Mr. G. W. Cooke. 
26th, 9.30 a. M., Mrs. E. M. Mitchell. 

7.30 Pp. m., Prof. Davidson. 
2th, 9.30 a. m., Dr. Soldan. 

7.30 P. m., Dr. Montgomery. 
28th, 9.30 a. m., Prof. Harris. 

7.30 Pp. u., Prof. Harris. 


These dates are subject to change, but only in one or two instances. Additional 
lectures may be given on the 29th and 30th of July. With the exception of July 23d 
and 28th, the morning lectures will all relate to Aristotle. The morning hour in all 
cases is 9.30, and the evening hour 7.30. 


June 10, 1887. 
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